


THE CHIMNEY CORNER. 
From the painting by Henry Mosier. 
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HE dominant idea that a survey 
of Henry Mosler’s pictures would 
convey to that ordinary observer, 

the general public, would probably be 
expressed in the important word “ in- 
teresting.” Thisis because Mr. Mosler 
is, in the truest sense, a maker of pict- 
ures, not impressions or “ studies.” 

He is more of a composer -in the 
common sense, which is, after all, the 
great sense, than any artist now before 
the American pub- 
lic. The interest of 
his subjects absorbs 
the general eye at 
once. Then his 
passion and faculty 
for color begin to 
grow upon you. 
The ordinary ob- 
server does not see 
color first, unless 
there is nothing but 
color. He sees the 
human interest, the 
story. This is 
what he sees first 
in looking at Mr. 
Mosler’s pictures. 
I think these two 
things sum up Mr. 
Mosler’s metier — 
his interest in the 
dramatic side of 
average human life 
and his predilection 
as a colorist. 

He paints no spe- 





A Noble Lady of the seventeenth Century. 


cially thrilling scenes. The canvases 
that opened the doors of the Salon to 
him, procured him a place in the Lux- 
embourg, a decoration as officer of the 
Academy, and the red ribbon of the 
Legion of Honor that adorns his coat 
lapel, were subjects taken from the 
everyday life of the peasant people of 
Brittany. ‘The First Born,” “ The 
Wedding Morn,” “ The Last Moments,” 
are some of his titles, and indicate his 
instinct for the 
comédie humaine. 

He has given us 
the quaint, the 
homely, above all, 
the unrestrainedly 
humorous, among 
the most primitive- 
ly picturesque peo- 
ple of modern civ- 
ilization, with a 
sense of color that 
continually satisfies 
the palate of the 
connoisseur, and an 
eye for effect com- 
bined with a potent 
sense of values, that 
makes every canvas 
of great permanent 
worth. 

Many of the pict- 
ures painted by Mr. 
Mosler are from 
scenes in Brittany, 
and nearly all were 
taken by purchas- 
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ers abroad. Mr. Andrew Carnegie has, 
however, recently become the owner 
of “Mending the Net,’ which has 
found an honored place in his private 
gallery. 


per’s Weekly during the late war the 
portfolio of his memory is full of the 
stirring scenes and great events of that 
conflict. The field is broad and open, 
but carelessly cultivated. He is about 





The Approaching Storm. 


That Mr. Mosler may be induced to 
paint more there is no doubt, for Brit- 
tany will remain to him what California 
does to Bret Harte. He is full of the 
life of the people. 

But he has returned to the country 
of his nativity, primarily for another 
purpose. As the special artist of Hav- 


to enter it, and is already at work ona 
war scene, which art-lovers may see at 
the Academy, where Mr. Mosler has 
had the honor of being made an asso- 
ciate this year. 

“T felt somehow over in Paris, dur- 
ing my last year or two,” said he to 
me, “like a voluntary exile. I felt as 
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if I had achieved all I 
could.” (I glanced at the 
little red bow-knot in his 
coat.) “There was an irre- 
sistible desire for America 
that I could not overcome. 
The feeling grew upon me 
that the time had come to 
put on canvas some of those 
great scenes which fur- 
nished me my first experi- 
ence as a depicter of life, 
so I came back.” 

So from painting Breton 
peasants and portraits Mr. 
Mosler has returned to us 
in the full prime of his pow- 
ers to labor at what must 
needs become an important 
contribution to American 
national art. 

Henry Mosler was born 
in New York City about 
fifty years ago. His first 
inspiration for the brush 
came to him when a boy, 
shortly after the family had 
removed to the West. It 
was caught from an old hat- 
ter in Cincinnati, who had 
set up a little easel in the 
back of his shop. 

Art was truly long and 
time fleeting to the West- 
ern American in that early day, and 
young Mosler, true to his affinity, soon 
sought the craft of the wood-engraver. 
His spare hours were spent with his 
brush over efforts direct from nature. 
His talent as a colorist was the wonder 
and surprise of the rural hamlet where 
he lived, Richmond, Ind. His first in- 
structor was James H. Beard, of Cin- 
cinnati, whom, with the genial humor 
and good heart of the man, he talks of 
delightfully, affectionately, almost rev- 
erently, as his original preceptor in art. 

The public reception of Major An- 
derson, the hero of Fort Sumter, in 
Cincinnati, in 1861, inspired a sketch 
of the event, which he sent to Harper's 
Weekly, and opened the career of the 
future Chevalier of the Legion of Hon- 
or. The return was a check and a 
commission from the Harpers as a 
special war artist. 





Portrait of Henry Mosler. 
Photographed in his studio for THE PETERSON MAGAZINE by E. S. Bennett. 


Mosler started at once for the scene 
of activities and was placed on the 
staff of Gen ral R. W. Johnson, with 
the rank of 1 eutenant. Shortly after 
he met Sherm: 1, and for two years was 
at the front in some of the most mem- 
orable engagements of the great strug- 
gle. So it happens that to-day he 
counts among his honorariums the 
decoration of the Loyal Legion of the 
G. A. R. 

In 1863 he withdrew from the smoke 
of the battle-fields and came on to New 
York with his savings in his pocket and 
his plans made up for an art course in 
Europe, so long as the money held out. 

With the occasional help of his father 
he stayed three years, studying, two 
years in Diisseldorf under . Professor 
Muecke of the Royal Academy, and 
later on in the atelier of A. Kindler. 
He then proceeded to Paris and placed 
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Meditation. 


himself under M. Herbert, from whom 
he confesses he caught his first influ- 
ence. There the desire of his life was 
realized. His career was begun in 
truth. He was painting from life with 
high praise from his master and excel- 
lent prospects for the future. Return- 
ing to this country in 1866 he received 
commissions for a number of portraits, 


and depicted in oil a few of the scenes 
which had so often engaged his pencil. 
The first of these, “ The Lost Cause,” 
simple, but strong in sentiment and full 
of pathos, is still well remembered. 


Portraits and an occasional war or 
genre subject occupied his time in Cin- 
cinnati and New York, where he had a 
studio in the Dodsworth Building at 
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Fifth Avenue and Twenty-sixth Street 
until 1894, when he went to Munich. 

The following year came his first 
European triumph, the medal of the 
Royal Academy. 

His own countrymen bowed before 
him. He ranked henceforth as an im- 
portant exhibitor at the Salon, where 
his pictures received high recognition 
from connoisseurs and substantial re- 
wards in purchases for collections. 

The Salon bestowed upon him its 
gold medal in 1888, the Paris Exposi- 
tion gave him the silver medal in 1889. 
He is thus ors concours, and is the only 
Chevalier of the Legion of Honor at 
present living in the United States. 

Mr. Mosler, it will be seen, is a 
product of both the German and the 
French schools, but he owes first alle- 
giance to neither. He may well claim 
this distinction, as the qualities that 
make his work distinctive and will give 


it endurance are not to be learned from 
any master. He is a great artist and 
his pictures will be prized when many 
an equally brilliant light has faded 
out. 

Henry Mosler is not alone the painter 
of the picturesque. He has a strong 
talent for portraiture. A copy of the 
“Portrait of Rembrandt, Painted by 
Himself,” which Mosler did with lov- 
ing hands years ago in Paris, and 
henceforth set up as an ichon, hangs 
over his studio door. 

So his portraiture has the best quali- 
ties of the vivid, the rich, the mellow 
old Dutch school. His portraits are 
alive, looking at you. This was the 
crowning achievement of Rembrandt, 
whose “ Burgomaster,” in the Hague 
Gallery, is without doubt the most liv- 
ing canvas that ever was painted. 

Mr. Mosler is, so far as his choice 
and variety of subjects is concerned, 





Helping Grandpa. 


Copyright, 1895, by Wm. Clauson & Co., New York. 
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At the Fountain. 


the type of the true artist, in the old- 
fashioned sense, in that he has painted 
almost everything. 

His Brittany canvases present the 
panorama of peasant life from cradle 
to grave. He lived among them, stud- 
ied, sketched, and painted them. He 
has the whole world of these simple 
people in his heart, and, so to speak, 
at his fingers’ ends. He has made a 
notable colossal head of a negro, and 
some wonderful mellow - toned Old 
World interiors, of which the very 
colors are a world in which to lose 


one’s self. The charm of the sensuous 
Italian maiden he well knows how to 
portray, and he is a masterful handler 
of sunlight in one or two canvases in 
which this is the special endeavor, 
And last, but not least, this ripe artist, 
this world-weary man, has come back 
to America and renewed his youth in 
the atmosphere of his nativity. 

During his summer in the Catskills 
he has set his hand to an American 
scene or two. He has painted the 
picture of an old York State farmer 
setting a scythe on a grindstone in an 
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The Return. 


orchard, with the sunlight streaming 
through the boughs, attended by two 
romping children. 

It is as truly American as any can- 
vas I ever looked upon. I know of 
none of our own artists who could 
have done it with so much freshness of 
feeling, so perfect a sentiment. Mos- 
ler has been longing for home for five 
years, and here as the first-fruits of his 
Heimweh he has given to us the pathos, 
the dignity, the primitive simplicity, 


the sturdy honor of the real American 
in his farmer. 

The face of one of the little girls, 
the only one that is turned to the spec- 
tator, is wonderful in Yankee realism, 
wholly unlabored, as such an attempt 
must be. This is remarkable work 
for a man who is more German than 
American, more French than either, 
and a fine augury of what we may ex- 
pect from this returned native, who 
proposes to spend the evening of his 








The Husking Bee. 
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life here. It ought to be the hope of 
every American that his best days are 
yet before him. 

He is a serious man, with a sound 
ideal, and he can never produce any- 
thing that will be in any important 
sense imperfect. He is the type and 
model of the true artist, gifted with an 
earnest desire for the truth, and con- 
tent with his limitations. 

He cares nothing for impressionism 
or any of the new tendencies. He is 
as far removed from faddism as Michael 
Angelo. His pictures are put together 


on a few sound principles, that are in- 
herent, temperamental, unfortunately 
rare. He has the capacity for taking 
care, which has been dubbed genius, 
and a high and firm sense of the ulti- 
mate value of a picture, not only asa 
work of art, but as a medium of char- 
acterization, of ultimate expression, 
which he is able to realize. He is wel- 
comed back to America as a distinct 
accession to national art, and his choice 
of a field will attract wide-spread and 
enduring attention. 
J. L. French. 





The Last Sacrament. 














Herodias. 


From the painting by Paul Rouffié. 


ETCHING AS 


TCHING is a comparatively new 
form of art in this country, al- 
though it has flourished in Eu- 

rope for over three centuries. 

Rembrandt and Vandyke, and, later, 
Fortuny and Haden, were the first of 
the old masters to turn their attention 
to the manipulation of the needle upon 
copper. Rembrandt, indeed, lived in 
what is known as the golden age of 
etching, although his own werk in this 
direction was not superior to many 
men who have followed him, and in 
several cases he was not their equal, 
for Jacquemart, Unger, Flamery, and 
many others have surpassed Rem- 
brandt. 

The process of etching is very sim- 
ple. A highly polished copper plate is 
coated very thinly with a composition 


A FINE ART. 


of asphaltum and wax smoked black. 
The fatty substance is removed in deli- 
cate lines by the artist’s needle, until 
a line picture is completed. The plate 
is then protected on the back and 
edges with a varnish resisting the ac- 
tion of acid, and subjected to a bath 
of diluted nitric acid, which eats into 
the glittering surface of the copper, 
which has been exposed by the needle. 
The plate is removed from the bath, 
and the delicate light lines which have 
required only a few minutes’ exposure, 
are subjected to a process known as 
stopping out, which consists of an ap- 
plication of varnish with a camel’s-hair 
brush. The varnish resists the action 
of acid, and after it has dried the plate 
is again submerged in the bath. This 
process is repeated, giving the various 
13 














Borgia before the Tomb of Isabelle. 
From the painting by J. P. Laurens. 
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Soap Bubbles. 


Anonymous. 


lines their gradations of tone. ‘The 
depth and breadth of lines, forming 
light and shade, depend upon the 
length of time the plate is left in the 
embrace of the mordant. 


The acid bath finished, the plate is 
washed in water, then cleansed of the 
guarding wax and varnish by means of 
turpentine. The crevices eaten away 
by the acid are filled with ink by the 
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From the painting by Felix Buhoff, 
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skilful hand of the plate 
printer ; moistened paper 
is laid upon the inked face 
of the plate and passed 
through the heavy press, 
and upon its exit from the 
iron rollers covered with 
felt blankets, the paper has 
captured, in moist ink, ev- 
ery acid-bitten scar on the 
plate.* 

The two countries in 
which etching has been 
most practised are Hol- 
land and France. The 
English word “etch” is 
merely an Anglicized form 
of the Dutch word “etsen,” 
which has the same origin 
as our verb “to eat;” con- ° 
sequently, unless there is 
corrosion or eating away 
of substance, there is no 
etching. The art has also 
been successfully prac- 
tised in Italy, Germany, 
England, and the United 
States, but not to so great 
an extent. It has resem- 
bled line-engraving in re- 
ceiving a powerful impulse 
from celebrated painters. 
With the exception of Al- 
bert Diirer, none of the 
great painters were suc- 
cessful line-engravers, yet 
many of them did wonders 
with the etching - needle. 
Ostrade, Ruysdael, Berg- 
hem, Paul Potter, Karl 
Dujardin etched as they painted, and 
s@did Vandyke, a greater master than 
any of them. 

In the earlier part of the present 
century etching was almost a defunct 
art, except as it was employed by en- 
gravers as a help to get faster through 
their work, of which “ engraving” got 
all the credit, the public being unable 
to distinguish between etched lines and 


* For the faithful and clear description of this 
interesting process the writer is indebted to a lit- 
tle volume by Henry Russell Wray, entitled ‘‘ A 
Review of Etching in the United States,” which 
is a valuable contribution to the literature of the 
subject, 





Innocence. 


lines cut with the burin. During the 
last twenty years there has been a great 
revival of etching as an independent 
art, a revival which has extended all 
over Europe and to this country, though 
France has had by far the largest and 
most important share in it. It was 
hoped, at the beginning of this revival, 
that it would lead to the production of 
many fine original works ; but the com- 
mercial laws of demand and supply 
have unfortunately made modern etch- 
ing almost entirely the slave of paint- 
ing. Nearly all the clever etchers of 
the present day are occupied in trans- 
lating pictures, which many of them do 
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A Pilgrimage to the Virgin of Kersaint. 


From the painting by L. Chermitte. 


with remarkable ability, even to the 
very touch and texture of the painter. 
The comparative rapidity of the pro- 
cess, and the ease with which it imi- 
tates the manner of painters, have 


caused etching to be now very gen- 
erally preferred to line-engraving by 
‘publishers, for the translation of all 
pictures except those belonging to a 
severe and classical style of art. 








Her Only Son. 
From the painting by P. Jazel. 
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Yet, notwithstanding the present 
commercial predominance of etching 
from pictures, there are still some ar- 
tists and eminent amateurs who have 
cultivated original etching with suc- 
cess. Mr. Seymour Haden, Mr. Whis- 
tler, Mr. Samuel Palmer, and others in 
England; F. S. Church, Frederick 
Dielman, Peter Moran, J. M. Falconer, 
Henry Farrer, M. Nimmo Moran, Ste- 
phen Parrish, Kruseman van Elten, and 
others in the United States; MM. 
Bracque- mond, Daubigny, Charles 
Jacque Appian, Lalanne, and others on 
the Continent, have produced original 
works of very various interest and 
power. Etching clubs, or associations 
of artists for the publication of orig- 
inal etchings, have been founded in 
every country, particularly in the Unit- 
ed States, and to this, no doubt, is due, 
in a large measure, the recent rapid de- 
velopment and advancement of Amer- 
ican etching. 

The New York Etching Club was 
formed in 1877 by James D. Smillie 
and Dr. Leroy M. Yale. The club 
held an exhibition at the National 
Academy of Design in this city, in the 
early part of 1882, when its member- 
ship consisted of twenty-eight resident 
and five non-resident members. 

Other clubs were quickly started in 
imitation of thé New York Club. The 
Boston Society of Etchers was estab- 
lished in 1880, and the Philadelphia 
Society of Etchers began in the same 
year. The Etcher’s Club of Cincin- 
nati, O., followed the Philadelphia 
Society,. and the Scratcher’s Club 
of Brooklyn’ was started two years 
later. The space allotted this paper 
does not permit of any enumeration of 
the names of the prominent artists 
who have joined the American etch- 
ing societies, during the past fifteen 
years. It may be said, however, that 
the list would. embrace nearly every 
well-known artist in the country. 

To many minds a fine etching is 
more beautiful, as a work of art, than a 
fine painting. The painter in oils may 
cover up his weak spots with a bold 


daub, and the audacity will pass for 
genius. It is entirely different with 
the etcher. He must know the value 
of each line, and each line must express 
something. Much softer light effects 
can be obtained by the etching-needle 
than by any other known form of re 
production. 

As Mr. Wray, in his admirable little 
book, points out, Rembrandt’s great- 
ness as an etcher was due to the same 
qualities that made him a great painter. 
First, his artistic conception and faith- 
ful portrayal of commonplace objects. 
Second, his individualized manner and 
artistic touch, or that indescribable 
quality called style. Third, he was a 
master of the management of light and 
shade. 

In the body of this article have been 
reproduced a number of well-known 
etchings by foreign artists. Among 
the examples reproduced are: “The 
Only Son,” a fine etching by R. Jazel. 
The only son, a soldier in the French 
army, is home on furlough, and the old 
folks are loading the table with good 
cheer in honor of the event. “ Borgia 
Before the Tomb of Isabella” is by H. 
Lefort from the well-known painting by 
J. Paul Laurens. The light effects in 
this work are extremely good. “ Hero- 
diade” is an etching by Paul Rouffio 
from his own painting. “A Rainy Day 
in Paris” is a remarkably fine etching 
by Felix Buhot after his own painting. 
The wet appearance of the streets is 
admirably reproduced. “Soap Bub- 
bles,” by an anonymous artist, is nota- 
ble for the beauty of the drawing and 
perfect poise and execution of the head. 
“A Pilgrimage to the Virgin of Ker- 
saint,” a famous etching by L. Lher- 
mitte, is a beautiful piece of work. 
The light effects are delightfully soft 
and delicate, and the religious atmos- 
phere is reproduced with wonderful 
skill. Each example shows a distinc- 
tive and individual method of treat- 
ment. The artists’ proofs of some of 
these etchings are as valuable, com- 
mercially as well as artistically, as the 
original canvases of a famous painter. 


£.. Burton Stewart. 
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THE FORTY 


HE recent death of Alexandre 
Dumas fis creates still another 
vacancy in the French Academy. 

There were already three vacancies in 
this illustrious body—Chair No. XVL., 
in which sat the late Ferdinand de 
Lesseps ; Chair No. XXXIIL, left va- 
cant by Camille Doucet’s death ; and 
Chair No. XXXL, left empty by the 
death of Louis Pasteur. Among the 
present candidates to the glory of 
immortality, which is the reward of 
every member of the Academy, are F. 
Charmes, M. Desjardins, M. Barboux, 
Jean Aicard, Emile Zola, De Keranion, 


IMMORTALS. 


and the Comte de Mouy. One of these 
will probably be elected early in Jan- 
uary. 

The story of how this famous body 
of literary men first came into exist- 
ence is one of the most interesting in 
the history of letters. It was first es- 
tablished by the order of the king in 
the year 1635, but in its original form 
it was organized over four or five years 
earlier. About the year 1629 certain 
literary friends in Paris agreed to meet 
weekly at the house of one of their 
number. These meetings were quite 
informal, but the conversation turned 
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mostly on literary topics ; and when, 
as was often the case, one of the num- 
ber had composed some work, he read 
it to the rest, and they gave their opin- 
ions upon it. The place of the meet- 
ing was the house of M. Conrard, which 
was chosen as being the most central. 
The fame of these meetings, though 
the members were bound over to se- 
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crecy, reached at length the ears of 
Cardinal Richelieu, who conceived so 
high an opinion of them that he at 
once promised them his protection and 
offered to incorporate them by letters- 
patent: Nearly all the members would 
have preferred the charms of privacy, 
but, considering the risk they would 
run in incurring the Cardinal’s displeas- 


Francois Coppée. 
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ure, and that by the letter of the law 
all meetings of any sort or kind were 
prohibited, they expressed their grati- 
tude for the high honor the Cardinal 
thought fit to confer upon them. They 
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body. The director presided at the 
meetings, being considered as primus 
inter pares, and performing much the 
same part as the Speaker in the Eng- 
lish House of Commons. The chan- 





Pau! Bourget. 


proceeded at once to organize their 
body, settle their laws and constitu- 
tion, appoint officers, and choose their 
name. Their officers consisted of a 
director and a chancellor, both chosen 
by lot, and a permanent secretary, 
chosen by votes. They elected be- 
sides a publisher, not a member of the 


cellor kept the seals, and sealed all the 
official documents of the Academy. 
The office of the secretary explains it- 
self. The Cardinal was, ex officio, pro- 
tector. The meetings were weekly as 
before. | 

The letters-patent were at once 
granted by the king, but it was only 
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M. de Freycinet. 


after violent opposition and long delay 
that the president, who was jealous of 
the Cardinal’s authority, consented to 
grant the verification required by the 
old constitution of France. 

The object for which the Academy 
was founded, as set forth in its statutes, 
was the purification of the French lan- 
guage. “ The principal function of the 
Academy shall be to labor with all 
care and diligence to give certain rules 
to our language, and to render it pure, 
eloquent, and capable of treating the 
arts and sciences” (Art. 24). They 
proposed “to cleanse the language 


from the impurities it has contracted 
in the mouths of the common people, 
from the jargon of the lawyers, from 
the misusages of ignorant courtiers, 
and the abuses of the pulpit” (Let- 
ter of Academy to Cardinal Riche- 
lieu). 

Their numbers were fixed at forty. 
The original members who formed the 
nucleus of the body were eight, and it 
was not till 1639 that the full number 
was completed. Balzac had joined it 
four years earlier. Their first under- 
taking consisted of essays written by 
all the members in rotation. To judge 














by the titles and specimens which have 
come down to us, they possessed no 
special originality or merit. They 
next, at the instance of Cardinal Riche- 
lieu, undertook a criticism of Cor- 
neille’s “Cid,” the most popular work 
of the day. It was a rule of the 
Academy that no work could be criti- 
cised except at the author’s request. 
It was only the fear of incurring the 
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Cardinal’s displeasure which wrung 
from Corneille an unwilling consent. 
The critique of the Academy was re- 
written several times before it met with 
the Cardinal’s approbation. After six 
months of elaboration it was published 
under the title, “Sentiments de 
l’Académie Francoise sur le Cid.” 
This judgment did not satisfy Cor- 
neille, as a saying attributed to him 


Jeles Simon, 
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shows. “ Horatius,” he said, referring 
to his last play, “was condemned by 
the Duumviri, but he was absolved by 
the people.” But the crowning labor 
of the Academy, commenced in 1639, 
and not yet completed, was a diction- 
ary of the French language. By the 





carried out. A catalogue was to be 
made of the most approved authors, 
prose and verse; these were to be dis- 
tributed among the members, and all 
words and phrases of which they ap- 
proved to be marked by them in order 
to be incorporated in the dictionary. 


Pierre Loti. 


twenty-sixth article of their statutes, 
they were pledged to compose, a dic- 
tionary, a grammar, a treatise on 
rhetoric, and one on poetry. M. 
Chapelain, one of the original members 
and leading spirits of the Academy, 
pointed out that the dictionary would 
naturally be the first of these works to 
be undertaken, and drew up a plan of 
the work, which was to a great extent 


For this they resolved themselves into 
two committees, which sat on other 
than regular days. M. de Vaugelas 
was appointed editor-in-chief. To re- 
munerate him for his labors he re- 
ceived from the Cardinal a pension of 
2,000 francs. The first instalment of 
this dictionary appeared in 1694. 
Instead of following the history of 
the French Academy—which, like its 
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two younger sisters, the Academy of 
Sciences and the Academy of Inscrip- 
tions, was suppressed in 1793, and re- 
constituted in 1795, as a class of the 
Institute—a history which it would be 
impossible to treat adequately in the 
limit of an article, we will attempt 
briefly to estimate its influence on 


the amende honorable. In the Salle des 
Séances is placed the bust of the great- 
est of modern comedians, with the in- 
scription, “ Rien ne manque a sa gloire ; 
tl manguait @ la notre” (Nothing is 
lacking to complete his glory ; he was 
lacking to ours). Descartes was ex- 
cluded from the fact of his residing in 





Jules Lemaitre. 


French literature and language, and 
point out its principal merits and de- 
fects. To begin with its merits, it 
may justly boast that there is hardly a 
single name of the first rank among 
French “térateurs that it has not en- 
rolled among its members. Moliére, 
it is true, was rejected as a player. 


We can hardly blame the Academy for 


a social prejudice which it shared with 
the age; and it is well known that it 
has, as far as was in its power, made 


Holland. Scarron was confined by pa- 
ralysis to hisown house. Pascal is the 
only remaining exception, and Pascal 
was better known to his contempora- 
ries as a mathematician than a writer. 
His “ Lettres Provinciales ” were pub- 
lished anonymously ; and just when 
his fame was rising he retired to Port- 
Royal, where he lived the life of a 
recluse. On the other hand, it cannot 
be denied that the fauteuils have often 
been occupied by men of no mark in 
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Edouard Hervé. 


literature. Nor is the Academy wholly 
exonerated by M. Livet’s ingenious 
defence, that there are but eight mar- 
shals in the French army, and yet the 
number has never appeared too re- 
stricted ; for its most ardent admirers 
will not assert that it has, as a rule, 
chosen the forty most distinguished 
living authors. Court intrigue, rank, 
and finesse have too often prevailed 
over real merit and honesty. 

We have next to consider the influ- 
ence of the French Academy on the 
language and literature, a subject on 
which the most opposite opinions have 
been advanced. On the one hand it 
has been asserted that it has corrected 
the judgment, purified the taste, and 
formed the language of French writ- 
ers, and that to it we owe the most 
striking characteristics of French lit- 
erature, its purity, delicacy, and flexi- 
bility. Thus Mr. Matthew Arnold, in 
his well-known essay on “ The Liter- 
ary Influence of Academies,” has pro- 





nounced a glowing panegyric on the 
French Academy as a high court of 
letters, and rallying-point for educated 
opinion, as asserting the authority of a 
master in matters of tone and taste. 
To it he attributes in great measure 
that thoroughness, that openness of 
mind, that absence of vulgarity which 
he finds everywhere in French litera- 
ture ; and in the want of a similar in- 


-stitution in England he traces that ec- 


centricity, that provincial spirit, that 
coarseness, which, as he thinks, is 
barely compensated by English genius. 
On the other hand, its inherent defects 
have been so well summed up by M. 
Lanfrey, that we cannot do better than 
quote from his recent “ History of Na- 
poleon.” He says: 


‘* This institution had never shown itself the 
enemy of despotism. Founded by the mon- 
archy and for the monarchy, eminently favorable 
to the spirit of intrigue and favoritism, incapable 
of any sustained or combined labor, a stranger 
to those great works pursued in common which 
legitimize and glorify the existence of scientific 
bodies, occupied exclusively with learned trifles, 
fatal to emulation, which it pretends to stimulate, 
by the compromises and calculations to which it 
subjects, directed in everything by petty consid- 
erations, and wasting all its energy in childish 
tournaments, in which the flatteries that it show- 
ers on others are only the foretaste of the com- 
pliments it expects in return for itself, the French 
Academy seems to have received from its found- 
ers the special mission to transform genius into 
bel esprit, and it would be hard to produce a man 
of talent whom it has not demoralized. Drawn 
in spite of itself toward politics, it alternately 
pursues and avoids them ; butit is specially at- 
tracted by the gossip of politics, and whenever it 
has so far emancipated itself as to go into oppo- 
sition, it does so as the champion of ancient 
prejudices. If we examine its influence on the 
national genius, we shall see that it has given it a 
flexibility, a brilliancy, a polish, which it never 
possessed before ; but it has done so to the ex- 
pense of its masculine qualities, its originality, 
its spontaneity, its vigor, its natural grace. It 
has disciplined it, but it has emasculated, im- 
poverished, and rigidified it. It sees in taste, not 
asense of the beautiful, but a certain type of 
correctness, an elegant form of mediocrity. It 
has substituted pomp for grandeur, school rou- 
tine for individual inspiration, elaborateness for 
simplicity, fadeur and the monotony of literary 
orthodoxy for variety, the source and spring of 
intellectual life; and in the works produced 
under its auspices we discover the rhetorician 
and the writer, never the man. By all its tradi- 
tions the Academy was made to be the natural 
ornament of a monarchial society. Richelieu 
conceived and created it as a sort of superior 
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centralization applied to intellect, as a high liter- 
ary court to maintain intellectual unity and pro- 
test against innovation. Bonaparte, aware of all 
this, had thought of re-establishing its ancient 
privileges ; but it had in his eyes one fatal de- 
fect—esprit, Kings of France could condone a 


gouvé, Buffon, Ponsard, Corneille, Hu- 
go, Sainte-Beuve, Marmontel, Voltaire, 
Richelieu, Thiers, Fenelon, Balzac, Au- 
gier, Renan, Chateaubriand, Lamartine, 
Condorcet, Fevre, La Fontaine, Mari- 





Jules Claretie. 


witticism even against themselves,- a parvenu 
could not.” 


Among the great men of French 
literature who have sat in the Acad- 
emy are Colbert, Sandeau, Racine, 
Crébillon, Scribe, Feuillet, Boileau, Le- 


vaux, Littré, La Bruyére, 
Bossuet, Alfred de Musset, 
Montesquieu, and Cuvier. 
The forty, as-at present constituted, 
are as follows : Sully, Prudhomme, Leon 
Say, Loti, Greard, Legouvé, Joseph 
Bertrand, Sardou, Henry Houssaye, 


Labiche, 
Laharpe, 
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Brunetiére, Thoreau-Dargin, Paul Bour- 
get, De Bornier, Duc de Broglie, La- 
visse, Sorel, De Vogué, De Freycinet, 
Pailleron, D’Haussonville, Meziéres, 
Challemel-Lacour, Cherbuliez, Edouard 





of De Lesseps, Pasteur, Doucet, and 
Alexandre Dumas. 

Two of the greatest living French 
writers, Alphonse Daudet and Emile 
Zola, are not members of the Academy. 


The Duc d'Aumale. 


Herve, Emile Ollivier, De Heredia, 
Rousse, D’Audeffret, Pasquier, Meilhac, 
Coppée, Gaston Bossier, Duc d’Aumale, 
Bishop Perrand, Ludovie Halévy, Jules 
Simon, Jules Claretie. The XVIth, the 
XXth, the XXXIst, and the XXXIIId 
chairs are empty owing to the decease 


Daudet has written a scathing satire on 
the Academicians entitled “ The Im- 
mortal,” and in his preface to this book 
he says: “I have never presented my- 
self and shall never present myself asa 
candidate forthe Academy.” It is dif- 
ferent with Zola. He wants to enter 
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the Academy and always presents him- 
self after each vacancy. He has al- 
ways been refused admission on ac- 
count of the coarseness of some of the 
passages in his novels. Yet the Acad- 
emy does not count under its dome a 
single member gifted with half the ge- 
nius that has made the names of Dau- 
det and Zola world-famous. 

As is well known it is the custom at 
the Academy when a new member is 
officially received for the new-comer to 
make an elaborate eulogy of his prede- 
cessor. These eulogies are veritable 
literary productions, and the occasion 
of their delivery by the new Academi- 
cian is a most important event in the 
Paris literary world. Thus Pierre Loti, 
who succeeded Octave Feuillet, had to 
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praise Feuillet, whom possibly he cor- 
dially disliked and whose books ‘he 
never read when the author was alive. 

The present article is illustrated by 
portraits of the Duc d’Aumale, the 
fourth son of Louis Philippe, who is the 
author of a “ Histoire des Princes de 
Condé ;” Jules Claretie, a well-known 
novelist and director of the Comédie 
Francaise, Paris; Edouard Herve, the 
editor of the principal monarchist paper 
in France ; De Freycinet, who has been 
presidential candidate several times ; 
Pierre Loti, the sailor-author ; Paul 
Bourget, the author of “ Cosmopolis ” 
and “ Mensonges ;” Victorien Sardou, 
the dramatist ; Jules Simon, the phi- 
losopher ; Frangois Coppée, the poet ; 
and Jules Lemaitre, the critic. 

£. Burton Stewart. 
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GOR was the bravest and wickedest 
man in Russia. From his birth he 
seemed bound by Satan. The re- 

cord of his crimes bore so heavily upon 
his mother’s heart that at the last it 
broke and death calmed her grief. Then 
Igor’s father, Feodorvitch, cursed his 
son and bade him begone. Igor, full 
of wrath, slew his father. 

Forthwith he fled, fast and far, for 
avengers followed closely. So he hur- 
ried into the great forests of the Ural 
Mountains, and where the mighty Den- 
eshkin Kamen towers high above the 
earth, Igor began to climb, if by his 
hardy haste he might escape. Ever on 
and upward Igor mounted, moving with 
cautious care, clinging to crag and 
ledge, braving a hundred deaths by 
falls, fevered by day, chilled by night, 
harried by famine’s pangs. But when 
he stretched himself to gest as night 
drew on, he saw always beneath him 
on the mountain side the smoke that 
streamed toward heaven from the camp- 
fire of those who sought his life. 

Berries he found and nuts and roots, 
which served to yield him food. Yet, 
by sure stages, Igor felt his strength 
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breaking beneath the burden of his 
strivings. His fierce spirit cried him 
on and on. His failing powers warned 
him of the end. And now Igor sees 
the camp-fire of his pursuers gleaming 
luridly beneath his fearing gaze, and 
nearer night by night, nor can he mount 
more swiftly for his body’s weakness. 

One morning Igor wakes and groans 
in anguish, for he cannot rise nor take 
one step in flight. That wondrous 
strength of his, debauched by straining 
crimes, and worn by every toil, has at 
the last failed him in his need. 

Igor lies motionless, his eyes shut in 
despair. Suddenly he opens them and 
sees, perched on a jutting crag above 
his head, an eagle nesting on her eggs. 
The bird is watching him with eager, 
jealous gaze. As Igor notes the bird, 
his face, so drawn by pain, lights in a 
swift smile. A fire—the fire of hope— 
gleams from hiseyes. By the mastery 
of his hardy will he calls again for a 
moment the strength that fled. He 
rises with no sense of feebleness. He - 
moves with stealthy tread toward the 
jutting crag where the bird rests upon 
the nest, 
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Now the bird, in hostile fear, darts 
upon him, but he beats it off with the 
huge power of his arms. At last she 
leaves him and hurries to her nest. 
Then Igor unbinds the long strands 
of mountain rope that he wears girt 
about his loins. He makes a running 
loop in the free end. With a smile of 
joy he draws closer to the nest. When 
the bird, enraged, rushes upon him, he 
moves yet closer. The great eagle 
gashes the skin upon his forehead with 
ravening beak, but Igor heeds not. He 
lays the running noose about the nest 
and, when again the bird swoops to 
the cherished eggs and settles there, 
Igor springs backward. The running 
noose closes upon the eagle’s feet as the 
rope grows taut. The bird screams in 
mad wrath and hurls her bulk at Igor. 

Igor only laughs. He beats her 
from him and, as he swings his arms, 
looks down the precipice up which for 
so long heclimbed. He sees, five hun- 
dred feet below, the mounting figures 
of his enemies. As Igor watches them, 
and beats the eagle with fast swinging 
arms, he laughs again. 

The eagle, weary of those buffeting 
arins, flies from the attack. Straight 
out she flies over the awful abyss un- 
til she strains the span of rope. Then 
Igor runs with all his speed full to the 
brink and leaps, leaps far out into the 
gaping gulf! 


The rope is taut again. Igor is fall- 


ing, whirling, swirling through the air, 
dragging the eagle in his flight, passing 
like a hurtling bolt the staring pur- 
suers, who hear the eagle’s cries and 
look in horror at the sight. 

Of a sudden, the eagle moves her 
mighty wings. She beats the air in 
great strivings for delay, and the full 
power of her pinions serves her need. 
Now the fall is slower, slower yet, un- 
til it becomes a gentle course. Igor 
finds voice and jibes at his enemies. 
He gazes upward and shouts in mock- 
ery at the bird. “Ha! ha! dear 
savior! How kind thou art! Thou 
bearest me to life and freedom from 
my enemies! And in the valley I shall 
wring thy neck for all thy pains and 
for all this dripping blood that blinds 
my eyes !” 

The eagle seems to know his railing 
and to burn with vengeful lust, for, as 
they move so smoothly, suddenly the 
bird, folding her great wings, falls 
downward like a stone, and with her 
falls, in awful flight, Igor ! 


Days after, when men found the last 
scene of Igor’s fate, they came upon a 
mangled corpse with the flesh seamed 
by ghastly wounds and eyes plucked 
from their sockets. Close by, bound 
by a strand of rope, they found a 
mighty eagle, with broken wings and 
bloody, flesh-wreathed beak. 

Marvin Dana. 
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From photograph (copyright, 1895) by Sarony, New York. 


AMONG THE PLAYERS. 


Y the recent death of Alexandre 
Dumas /fi/s the Theatre has lost 
one of its most gifted workers. 

Dumas was never as successful a drama- 
tist as Sardou, or as great a one as Au- 
gier, but he has left a large number of 
plays behind him that will probably 
last with the language. Dumas was 
not a universal dramatist in the sense 
that Augier or Labiche were and Sar- 


dou is. With the exception of his 
dramatization of his own novel, “La 
Dame aux Camelias ’’ (Camille), most of 
his pieces are essentially French—even 
Parisian—and little known outside his 
own country. Some of them, “La 
Princesse de Bagdad,” “L’Ami des 
Femmes,” ‘“ L’Affaire Clémenceau,” 
“ Francillon,” “ Le Demi-Monde,” have 
been tried both here and in England 
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with only a small measure of success. 
The younger Dumas was a thinker, a 
philosopher, a most graceful and pol- 
ished writer, and each new work he 
gave to the public either contained a 





the memory of Augier and Hugo. 
There is already one to the memory 
of Alexandre Dumas fére. It is doubt- 
ful whether the Parisians will ever so 
honor the son. 


Miss Emma Pollock. 


Photographed by Falk. 


sermon or discussed some social prob- 
lem. From this point of view he has 
probably had a deeper influence on his 
time than any of his contemporaries. 
He left uncompleted a play entitled 
“La Route de Thebes,” on which he 
had been working six years. They are 
erecting beautiful statues in Paris to 


Sarah Bernhardt will soon be seen in 
New York again. Truly marvellous is 
the vitality and energy of this remark- 
able woman. Although she must be 
well past fifty she is as full of schemes 
and plans for new plays and new fields 
of work as at the outset of her career. 
Bernhardt’s acting is thoroughly artifi- 
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cial. 
atrical devices that she succeeds in pro- 
ducing an impression on her audiences. 
It is clap-trap, pure and simple, and 
Duse’s finer art has done much to show 


It is by the most transparent the- 
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wright. During her American tour 
Bernhardt will be seen in several new 
plays. One of them, “ La Duchesse 
Catherine,” is from her own pen and 
has not yet been seen in Paris. She 





Miss Elsie De Wolfe. 


Photographed by Dupont. 


us that Bernhardt’s tears are but make- 
believe. Yet, in justice, it must be 
conceded that Bernhardt is a past mis- 
tress in the theatric school. She never 
touches our hearts as Duse does, she 
an never make us forget we are ina 
theatre as Duse can, but we feel that 
she is giving us an admirable imitation 
of the passions described by the play- 


may also be seen at the Metropolitan 
Opera House in Alphonse Daudet’s 
tragic play “ L’Arlésienne,” which has 
incidental music by Bizet. An Eng- 
lish version of this piece, entitled “ The 
Love that Kills,” has been in the 
possession of A. M. Palmer for some 
time, but it is probable that only the 
French version will be seen this season. 
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Miss Mary Hampton. 


“Rodion the Student” is the title 
of a new play produced by Richard 
Mansfield. It is a dramatization of 
the Russian author Dostoievsky’s 
novel “Crime and Punishment.” The 
story, as will be remembered, con- 
cerns a St. Petersburg student who 
is distressed for money. He is men- 
tally deranged, from reading too 
much of Schopenhauer, and he mur- 
ders an old usurer for the sake of 
her money. He escapes detection 
and defies his conscience to disturb 
him. But after the deed the phe- 
nomena of remorse begin, and final- 
ly, through the instrumentality of a 
girl—an outcast—who loves him, Ro- 
dion gives himself up to justice. This 
brief outline does scant justice to the 
plot, which is ingeniously contrived 
and worked out by the hand of a 
master. The play is as thrilling and 
interesting as the book, and will 
appeal to intellectual audiences, to 


those who seek in the play-house 
something higher and better than 
mere frivolous amusement. Mr. 
Mansfield is always artistic and 
painstaking in every part he as- 
sumes ; he could hardly have failed 
to make a success of the title réle in 
this play. His mannerisms, indeed, 
marred to some extent his imper- 
sonation. Mannerisms are fatal to 
creative work, for the actor can nev- 
er succeed in completely submerging 
his own personality in that of the 
character, and so there is no illu- 
sion. Mr. Mansfield also made the 
student too old and decrepit a man. 


Miss Lilian Burkhart. 


From photograph (copyright, 1895) by LB. J. Falk, New York. 
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Rodion’s mind was decrepit, but his body 
was young. Notwithstanding these lit- 
tle defects Mr. Mansfield has undoubt- 
edly added a most interesting drama 
and character to his repertoire. 
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been anything else than a very medi- 
ocre actor. He has for several years 
been drawing a large salary as leading 
man of the Lyceum Company, and his 
manager has found him a drawing card, 





Miss Annie Lewis. 


Photograph by Morrison. 


I hear it stated that neither Herbert 
Kelcey nor Fritz Williams will be mem- 
bers of the Lyceum Stock Company 
after this season, and it is intimated 
that Mr. Kelcey intends to star. In 
what? “The Bells”? Mr. Kelcey is, 
I believe, a most charming and amiable 
man in private life, but he has never 


especially with that giddy, thoughtless 
young maiden known as the “ matinée 
girl,” who does not seek to be im- 
pressed in the theatre by the play or 
its interpretation, but is more than sat- 
isfied if she can see for an hour or two 
a number of well-dressed men and 
women disporting themselves before 
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Miss Katherine Grey. 


the footlights. I hardly think, how- 
ever, that Mr. Kelcey will do wisely in 
leaving Mr. Frohman. The starring 
tour, I fear, would not prove a remu- 
nerative undertaking. 


* 
* * 


The much-discussed Yvette Guilbert 
is here at last, and by the time these 
lines appear in print she will have made 
her début at Olympia. I had a chat 
with her at the Savoy Hotel the day 
she arrived in New York, and found 
her a charming and most unassuming 
woman. “If it were possible,” she 
said, “I would like to explain to my 
American audience, before I sing, the 
meaning of each of my songs, give by 
verbal description the types they por- 
tray, and explain how conscientiously I 
studied each of these types before at- 
tempting to imitate them. For, in my 
opinion, that is the secret of my suc- 
cess—imitation of well-known Paris 
types. It was a new departure from 
the old-fashioned and hackneyed music- 
hall song, and it was because my lis- 
teners recognized the characters I as- 
sumed that they accepted my work. 





It is an error to think, as many do, 
that my reputation has been made by 
singing equivocal songs, for I hope my 
art is better and higher than that. 
Each of my songs presents a distinct 
type of humanity, the humanity we el- 
bow each day in the street, and they 
sing of life as it is, not as we would 
have it. But, as I said before, the ac- 
tual words of the songs are only sec- 
ondary in artistic importance to the 
pantomime and facial play with which 
I accompany them. I even object to 
be called asongstress. Iam a diseuse” 
(a reciter). Mlle. Guilbert told me 
that during the past six years—she be- 
came famous in 188g—she has been 
able to save a million francs. 

The art of Yvette Guilbert is entirely 
new, although ballad singing is very 





Otis Skinner. 
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old. Early in the present century, when 
the songs of Béranger were hummed by 
an entire nation, the highway singer was 
as common in France as the Italian or- 
gan man is in our streets to-day. But 


study, fine tact, and intense emotional 
power that is requisite in the tragic ac- 
tress. She has no voice and, indeed, 
her art does not require it. She chants 
rather than sings her songs and the ac- 





Miss Maude Young. 


From photograph (copyright, 1895) by W. M. Morrison, Chicago. 


no songstress of the past, to our knowl- 
edge—and genius never goes unrecord- 
ed—has ever succeeded in elevating the 
singing of songs to the dignity of a beau- 
tiful and distinct art as Yvette Guil- 
bert certainly has. She brings to her 
work all the intelligence, intellectual 


companying music—such wonderful 
music, sad or lively, according to the 
mood of the poet—is not written for 
anything else. Mlle. Guilbert bas been 
very successful in gathering together a 
remarkable repertory of songs—songs 
full of the pessimism of the day, but 
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Mme. Sarah Bernhardt. 


each a delicate work of art, as regards 
music and words both. Few of them 
would bear translation. Not that they 
are immoral, for morality, as a wit once 
remarked, is largely a matter of geog- 
raphy. Some of them sing of persons 
and subjects, the mere mention of which 
is offensive to the prude, but which, 
nevertheless, exist and are part of our 
lives. One of these is called “La 
Pierreuse.” ‘The only possible transla- 
tion of the word is our cruel one “ out- 
cast.” The pierreuse is one of those 
fallen women who ply their wretched 
trade on the Paris fortifications. The 
woman’s lover is a cutthroat. He com- 
mits a murder, and when he pays the 
penalty on the scaffold she watches the 
execution from a distance. ‘The song 
tells of their lives and the love that 
bound these two degraded mortals to- 
gether and the feelings of the woman 
when she sees her accomplice’s gory 
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head fall into the basket. 
These diverse emotions are 
powerfully and wonderfully 
expressed by the singer, 
both by facial play and pan- 
tomimic gesture. Other of 
her songs are in a lighter vein 
and in these Yvette displays 
the talent of the finished 
comédtenne. Her success here 
was unquestionable. 
e * 6 

Amateur theatricals have 
often proved an excellent 
training-school for incipient 
talent. Another instance of 
this is furnished by Elsie de 
Wolfe, formerly an amateur 
actress, who has won con- 
siderable distinction on the 
stage. Miss de Wolfe be- 
longs to one of our most 
prominent families. She is 
an exceptionally attractive- 
looking woman, has _ inde- 
pendent means and unlimit- 
ed influence, and, logically, 
should have made a bad ac- 
tress. On the contrary, how- 
ever, her careful and excel- 
lent work proves her to be a 
woman of intelligence and 
artistic temperament. She is a fin- 
ished and delightfully unconventional 
comédienne of the French school, and 
would be a valuable member of any 
stock company. At present she is 
playing with Mr. John Drew in “ Chris- 
topher, Jr.” 

* 
* * 

The play, “ A Social Highwayman,” 
which the Holland brothers produced 
in New York with considerable suc- 
cess, has not proved so profitable on 
the road. In fact, the receipts with it 
fell so low in one city that the man- 
agement was forced to take the piece 
off and substitute “A Man with a 
Past.”” The prosperity of the play in 
New York was surprising. ‘There was 
nothing either in the story or its treat- 
ment to warrant it. The idea of a 
gentlemanly scoundrel taking advan- 
tage of his social entrées to pick the 
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pockets of his hosts is neither new 
nor savory, and while the adapter, 
Mary Stone, had done her work very 
neatly, the play as a whole was dis- 


jointed and unconvincing. Bertha 
Creighton, an excellent portrait of 
whom is reproduced here, holds a 


prominent position in this company. 
« * « 

Katherine Grey, a comparatively 
newcomer, occupies a prominent po- 
sition among our younger actresses. 
Her work in “Shore Acres” first at- 
tracted attention for the unconven- 
tionality of its conception and its ar- 
tistic finish. She left “Shore Acres” 
to join Richard Mansfield, and con- 
firmed the first impression of her 
unusual ability by a most admira- 
ble interpretation of the part of 
Louka in “ The Arms and the Man.” 
Since she left Mansfield she has 
done nothing to merit special men- 
tion, but she is very intelligent, and 
undoubtedly the best work she can 
do has not yet been shown. 


* 
* * 


Otis Skinner, formerly a promi- 
nent member of Augustin Daly’s 
company, and later leading man 
with Madame Modjeska, is starring 
this season in a play called “ Villon 
the Vagabond.” The play deals, of 
course, with the life and adventures 
of the French poet, Frangois Villon, 
who flourished in the seventeenth 
century, and who, according to his- 
tory, was one of the greatest scoun- 
drels, and at the same time one of 
the greatest poets, the world has 
ever seen. ‘The curious contradic- 
tions in the career of this extraor- 
dinary man have afforded the play- 
wright plenty of dramatic material, 
of which he is said to have taken 
full advantage. The play has not 
yet been seen here, but Otis Skin- 
ner is deservedly an old and warm 
favorite with our theatre-goers. 


* 
% % 
Olga Nethersole has confirmed the 
impression she made on her first vis- 
it to America. Her interpretation of 


that impossible play “ Denise,” in which 
she opened her engagement at the Em- 
pire, did not call from the critics any 
extraordinary praise. It was the fault 
of the play. When, later, she appeared 
again as Camille, her work received the 
highest encomiums. Olga Nethersole 
is not a great actress yet, but she will 
become great. She has within her that 
divine spark which is called genius, 
and which, sooner or later, will give 
her a most prominent place on the Eng- 
lish-speaking stage. . We have at pres- 
ent only one English-speaking actress 
who can put herself on a level with 
Olga Nethersole, and that is Minnie 





Mile. Emma Calve. 
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Maddern Fiske. Nethersole is still 
immature in art ; she has not yet given 
out her entire measure; her efforts 
are largely tentative, but as she grows 
surer of herself she will improve and 
the artistic defects now apparent will 


and did not meet with the same success 
that it did abroad. 

The opera is founded upon a story by 
Jules Claretie entitled ‘“ La Cigarette” 
—an incident of the last Carlist war in 
Spain. A Basque peasant named Ara- 





Miss Bertha Creighton. 
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be eliminated. Miss Nethersole will 
be seen shortly in a dramatization of 


“ Carmen.” 


* 
* * 


Massenet’s latest opera, “ La Navar- 
raise,” was produced at the Metropoli- 
tan Opera House on December 11th, 


quil is madly in love with a young girl 
whom he cannot marry because he is 
without a dof. This dot he must have at 
any price. Just at this moment a re- 
ward is offered to whoever shall deliver 
the Spanish army from its most danger- 
ous enemy, Zucarraga. Zucarraga has 
been wounded ; Araquil gets access to 
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him and basely poisons the wound ; 
Zucarraga dies, and the peasant claims 
the promised sum from the Spanish gen- 
eral. The general can neither break 
his word nor encourage a dastardly 
crime. He pays the money to the 
Basque, and then orders him to be 
shot. Araquil dies while smoking a 
cigarette. Massenet, in common with 
other composers, was struck by the 
adaptability of the story to operatic 
purposes, and he saw in it a great part 
for Calvé. Of course, he had to change 
the story a little so as to make the 
woman the central figure, so that now 
it is the Basque girl who commits the 
crime. 

The little opera is very interesting 
from the dramatic point of view, but 
somewhat of a disappointment musi- 
cally. In fact, there is not much music 
in it. Dramatic action, the crash of 
arms, and the war of battle predom- 
inate. ‘Cavalleria Rusticana” and 
“TI Pagliacci” became famous on ac- 
count of their wonderful music. “La 


Navarraise”’ is chiefly interesting as a 
dramatic episode. There is a nocturnal 
symphony between the first and second 
acts, which is effective and character- 
istic, but otherwise there is nothing 
striking in the work. 

Calvé is simply magnificent in the 
title réle. Her superb voice is heard 
at its best, and the part affords her an 
admirable opportunity for her fine act- 
ing powers. 


* 
* x 


Portraits of Emma Pollock, whose 
dainty dancing was one of the best 
features of Harrigan’s entertainments, 
and who plays Zaggs in “ The County 
Fair ;”” Maude Young, who is endowed 
by Nature with an ideal face if not with 
histrionic genius; Lillian Burkhart, a 
versatile and charming young charac- 
ter actress; Mary Hampton, leading 
woman of the “Sowing the Wind” 
company ; Irene Vera, a favorite of 
the burlesque stage, and Annie Lewis, 
are reproduced in this article. 


Arthur Hornblow. 


A FOOTLIGHT. 


ETHINKS ’tis Fortune’s self who gives to us 
The scales Adversity to weigh our friends 


And find their actual worth. 


It sometimes takes 


Misfortune’s rope to hang our poor Conceit. 

While false friends (who, like bees, buzzed loudest when 
They burglarized of sweets the flowers’ hearts) 

Fly off to find new flowers—I mean new fools. 

Greet Sorrow bravely ; with her thou shalt learn 

How in the darkest nights come brightest stars. 

And Wealth is after all comparative ; 

For he whose wants are few is rich indeed, 

While he who much desires is very poor, 


However much he hath. 


Remember, too, 


That he who beats the biggest Drum is oft 
The very smallest man in all the great 


Brass- band. 


Ethel Hatton. 














THE AMERICAN SPIRIT IN LITERATURE. 


O more patriotic country than 

America exists in the Universe. 

The spirits of Washington, 
Franklin, Lincoln, and Grant should be 
well pleased with the results of their 
teachings and examples, as they may 
see them to-day. It is this American 
spirit that is developing our country, 
adding to our resources, increasing our 
wealth, and making the Nation stronger 
everywhere in the eyes and estimation 
of the world at large. It is this Amer- 
ican spirit that is giving our children 
liberal education, helping our poor to 
be self-supporting, building up our 
great cities, and increasing our com- 
merce upon the seas. It is this same 
spirit that was inculcated by Washing- 
ton, and so admirably seconded and 
carried out by the men of every decade 
down to Lincoln, Grant, and the pres- 
ent administration, and it is this patri- 
otic feeling which is now more strongly 
in evidence than ever in the literature 
of the day. 

A few months ago the Napoleonic 
revival was everywhere manifest, and 
this great leader of nations and armies, 
of politics and people, was so thor- 
oughly discussed that the feeling went 
almost to the other extreme. But even 
then, there were other interests in the 
public mind, and George Washington 
was naturally turned to as the coming 
hero of literature. 

The first to crystallize into deeds 
the words and thoughts of the Ameri- 
can patriots, Washington became the 
centre upon which the eyes of the 
world rested, and through all the trials 
attending the conflict between an in- 
cipient and impoverished nation, and 
one with the prestige and the accumu- 
lated wealth of centuries behind it, he 
carried himself as no other man has 
ever done, with wisdom and loyalty, 
with skill in matters of warfare, and 
absolute integrity. This made Wash- 
ington the greatest of patriots. 

Second only to Washington, and by 
many placed on the same plane, is Lin- 
coln. His life was one of sacrifice to 
others, of remarkable sagacity, of un- 
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tiring labor, of undoubted patriotism ; 
and the sudden closing of his career at 
a time when he was beginning to reap 
the reward of his labors in the love and 
esteem of his countrymen, North and 
South, makes Lincoln, in some re- 
spects, the most remarkable man in 
history. 

These two were, perhaps, leaders in 
patriotism and virtue. With them may 
rank, in only a slightly subordinate way, 
scores of other men who have achieved 
a worthy name as Americans in every 
sense of the word. In her frontier 
heroes, her naval officers, and her army 
officials, this country has been most 
fortunate, and others in a more private 
life have shown themselves worthy to 
be ranked with the leaders. 

It is this American spirit which 
prompted this Magazine to publish a 
new life of Washington, which has ev- 
erywhere met with unqualified appro- 
val; to take up a series of articles on 
American Frontier Heroes, and to 
commence (in the February issue) an- 
other series on the American Navy. 
This new series of articles will be ab- 
solutely unique, and its value to the 
literature of this country will, we be- 
lieve, be very great. The first article 
will contain sketches of the careers and 
portraits of the earliest naval officials 
of prominence, including Esek Hop- 
kins, Nicholas Biddle, John Barry, 
Joshua Barney, etc., while the second 
article will be devoted entirely to John 
Paul Jones. 

No other American magazine has 
been, or will be, so distinctively Ameri- 
can as THE PETERSON MAGAZINE. 
The other magazines make up their 
matter largely upon foreign subjects, 
and with the works of foreign writers. 
We do not believe that this is necessary 
when such a wealth of talent and ma- 
terial is at hand in our own country. 
In this development and encourage- 
ment of the works of American men 
and women, we hope to have the hearty 
support of the reading public of this 
country, and shall endeavor to merit it 
in every way. 
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SOME ill-advised 
Congregationalists 
and church societies 
have been advertis- 
ing Colonel Robert 
G. Ingersoll pretty 
extensively lately by 
organizing them- 
selves into praying 
committees for the 
conversion of the fa- 
mous infidel’s soul. 
Apart from the ludicrous aspect of this meas- 
ure it is hardly a politic one, for if the pray- 
ers have no effect and the Colonel remains 
as great an unbeliever as ever the faithful will 
be somewhat shaken in their trust in the effi- 
cacy of prayer. Liberal church people are in 
favor of letting heaven work out its own plan 
for the salvation of the Colonel’s soul. They 
most decidedly discountenance the absurd 
measures proposed, which can only serve to 
advertise the Colonel and his lectures. 

Colonel Ingersoll has devoted his life to 
unbelief, and has made a large income by it. 
He also practises as a lawyer, but the bulk 
of his income is derived from his lectures and 
his books, most of which are attacks on all 
existing forms of religion. Yet Ingersoll is 
not an atheist. He has never denied that 
there is a Supreme Being. He is too in- 
telligent a man for that. He does not believe 
there is one. He does not believe in the God 
of the Christians or in the Jehovah of the 
Jews. His god is Nature, whose work his 
eye can appreciate. Doubtless there are 
many thousands of good people in this coun- 
try who are fully persuaded that Ingersoll is 
a very wicked man, an unfit associate for re- 
spectable persons. There could be no greater 
misconception. In private life, in the bosom 
of his own family, Ingersoll is the most moral, 
the most upright of men, the best of fathers, 
the best of husbands. Nowhere throughout 
this broad land can be seen a more happy, 
better-conducted home than that of Robert 
G. Ingersoll. Ingersoll has his faults. He 
is often reckless in statement; he sometimes 
distorts passages in quotations for theat- 
rical effect; his similes are often in ques- 
tionable taste. Yet arrayed against these 
trifling peccadilloes, what sincerity of purpose, 
dogged obstinacy, beautiful oratorical power, 
brilliant flow of language, poetry of expres- 
sion! Ingersoll would have been a far greater 
man in any other path of life than in that he 
has chosen. Religion has been his fad and 
his hobby. It has been a barrier to his great- 
ness. But for that Ingersoll might have be- 





Robert G. Ingersoll. 


come President of the United States. He 
may be appointed counsel to the Venezuelan 
commission. 

* * 


Moritz Rosenthal, the pianist, is creating a 
great furore in London musical circles at 
present. Rosenthal is the greatest technical 
piano-forte player alive, not excepting the fa- 
mous Paderewski. He played in this country 
about five years ago and is coming here 
again next year. 


* * * 


Mrs. Clio Hinton Huneker, who recently 
won the $10,000 prize for the best design of 
a statue of General Frémont, is now in Paris 
studying with the celebrated sculptor Rodin. 
This talented young sculptress is only twenty- 
four, but she has already accomplished more 
than most sculptors do at forty. She was a 
pupil of the Students’ Art League, Augustus 
Saint Gaudens, and of her mother, Lucy 
Bronson Hinton. She has executed already 
heads of Anton Seidl, Fanny Bloomfield Zeis- 
ler, Ignace Paderewski, and Cora Urquhart 
Potter. She has taken a studio in Paris, where 
she will model a head of Emma Eames and 
work at the heroic statue of Frémont. She 
is the wife of James Gibbons Huneker, the 
witty and accomplished music and art critic. 


* * * 


The announcement that the Pope had cre- 
ated the Most Reverend Francesco Satolli a 
prince of the church in giving him the title 
of cardinal came as a surprise in Roman 
Catholic circles. It is even hinted that in 
various quarters the news has not been re- 
ceived with much pleasure. Several of the 
high magnates of the Roman Catholic Church 
here have resented more or less openly the 
advent of Cardinal Satolli, who, as it will be 
remembered, arrived 
here in 1892 in the 
quality of apostolic del- 
egate, and with letters 
from the Pope of con- 
gratulation to  Presi- 
dent Harrison, and let- 
ters to Cardinal Gib- 
bons and Archbishop 
Ireland commending 
the bearer, and inti- 
mating that extraordi- 
nary powers had been 
given him. Nor was 
it long before Satolli 
began to wield his ex- 
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traordinary power. He 
absolved the Rev. Dr. 
Edward McGlynn, who 
had been suspended 
for advocating single- 
tax theories ; the right 
of a priest to publish 
views with reference 
to the relation of the 
church and country 
was inferentially up- 
held in the case of Pat- 
rick Corrigan, who had 
criticised Bishop Wig- 
ger of Newark for presiding at a German 
Catholic conference. He also annulled the 
orders of Bishop Wigger and Archbishop 
Mutz prohibiting the administration of the 
sacrament to those children who attended 
the public schools. This censorship of the 
acts of the home clergy was 
not accepted without some 
murmuring, and Archbishop 
Corrigan became so promi- 
nent a leader of the opposi- 
tion that he was forced to 
make a public announcement 
of his loyalty in St. Patrick’s 
Cathedral, New York, in the 
presence of Cardinal Satolli 
and a large concourse of 
prominent divines. The de- 
cree from the Pope, concern- 
ing Cardinal Satolli, ran as 
follows : 





Cardinal Satolli. 


** We command that all whom 
it concerns to recognize in you 
as apostolic delegate the supreme 
power of the delegating pontiff. 
We command that they give you 
aid, concurrence, and obedience 
in all things, receiving with rev- 
erence your salutary admonitions and orders. 
Whatever sentence or penalty you shall declare 
or inflict.duly against those who oppose your au- 
thority we will ratify and, by the authority given 
us by the Lord, will cause to be observed inviola- 
bly until condign satisfaction be made, notwith- 
standing constitutions and apostolic ordinances 
or any other to the contrary.” 


* * * 


AMONG the vocal artists imported by Ab- 
bey & Grau for this year’s grand opera were 
two or three who have great reputations as 
singers abroad, but who were strangers to 
the majority of the American public. Great 
expectations were formed regarding the début 
here of Lola Beeth, a Pole, who, in Europe, 
ranks among the best Wagnerian sopranos 
of the day. But expectation was disappointed. 
Mlle. Beeth was heard for the first time as £7sa 
in ‘‘ Lohengrin,” and she failed completely to 
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win her auditors. Since then she has been 
heard in other réles with a happier result, 
but it is doubtful whether she will leave be- 
hind any lasting impression when she returns 
to Europe at the close of the present season. 
The reason for this is probably to be ex- 
plained by the fact that New York audiences 
are more exacting, and expect more than 
audiences in other cities. The best singers 
in the world— French, Russian, German, 
Italian—are induced to come here by the 
large sums offered them, and so palates for 
mediocre talent are spoiled. 


* * * 


Frances Saville likewise appeared here for 
the first time as /z/ze¢ in Gounod’s opera. 
She achieved an immediate success. Her 
voice is a light soprano, and very agreeavie 
in quality. Mlle. Saville is first soprano at 
the Opera Comique, Paris. 
Miss Saville was born in this 
country, although she _ is 
thought by many to be an 
Australian. She is a native 
of San Francisco, but was 
educated, like many other 
celebrated American singers, 
entirely abroad. Her moth- 
er was a famous prima dor- 
na and vocal insiructor, so 
the daughter’s gifts were he- 
reditary to a certain extent. 
Her first appearance in pub- 
lic occurred three years ago 
in Brussels as /z/ze¢, and she 
immediately attracted the at- 
tention of the critics and 
managers. Ultimately, after 


Russia, London, and _ Paris, 
she was permanently engaged 
at the Paris Opera Comique. She will return 
to Paris about the middle of January. 


* * * 


Abd-ul-Hamid, Sultan of Turkey, is a 
most conspicuous gentleman in Europe just 
now, but before these 
lines appear in print 
it is quite possible that 
the Powers, or his own 
subjects themselves, 
may have forced him 
to abdicate in favor of 
his brother, Raschid 
Effendi, whom he 
keeps imprisoned in 
his palace. The young 
man is not allowed to 
receive a single letter, 
book, or newspaper, 
not to mention a visi- 
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tor, from the outer 
world, and it is said 
he has received abso- 
lutely no education, 
like most of the sul- 
tans. A writer in the 
Fortnightly Review 
gives us a glimpse of 
the present Sultan’s 
private life, which is 
most simple: ‘“ He 
rises at six and works 
with his secretaries till 
noon, when he breakfasts. After this he takes 
a drive or a row on the lake within his vast 
park. When he returns he gives audiences. 
At eight o’clock he dines, sometimes alone, 
not unfrequently in company with one of the 
ambassadors. Very often, in the evenings, 
he plays duets on the piano with his younger 
children. He dresses like an ordinary Euro- 
pean gentleman, always wearing a frock coat, 
the breast of which, on great oc- 
casions, is richly embroidered and 
blazing with decorations. He is 
the first sultan who has done away 
with the diamond aigrettes, for- 
merly attached to the Imperial 
turban or fez. The President of 
the United States is no more in- 
formal than the Sultan in his man- 
ner of receiving guests. He places 
his visitor beside him on a sofa, 
and himself lights the cigarette he 
offers him. As the Padishah is 
supposed to speak no language 
but Turkish or Arabic, his Maj- 
esty, who is a perfect French 
scholar, carries on conversation 
through a dragoman.” 





The Sultan of Turkey. 


Ey cad * 


Few memoirs will be read with greater in- 
terest than those of Henri Rochefort, which, 
under the title “ The Adventures of My Life,” 
are now appearing in instalments in the Paris 
newspaper Le /our. Henri Rochefort is 
one of the most curious products of revolu- 
tionary France; one of the most remarkable 
men of our time. He is editor of a news- 
paper called L’/utransigeant, the title mean- 
ing “‘no compromise.” The man could not 
have a better motto, for that is the keynote 
of his career. He has never compromised ; 
he has always waged the bitterest kind of 
warfare against all in power, be they kings 
or presidents. His whole life has been an 
enigma both to his enemies and his friends. 
It is a life made up of contradictions and in- 
consistencies, and his political career has been 
as fantastic as his life. He has been nearly 
everything a man can be—clerk, dramatist, 
journalist, sculptor, deputy, member of the 
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. on entering life, but 


infamous Commune, ana convict. Rochefort 
attacks everybody on principle, and when he 
has ruined his enemy he makes him his 
friend. For instance, when the late General 
Boulanger’s star began to rise in France, 
Rochefort attacked ‘* the scheming dictator ;” 
a few months later he and Boulanger were 
inseparable, and for a long time L’/nutran- 
stgeant was the official journal of the Bou- 
langists. Rochefort was endowed by Nature 
with the most brilliant gifts, of which he has 
made the worst possible use. Who has read 
“‘La Lanterne,” those marvellous pages that 
electrified Paris in 1868 and hastened the 
fall of Napoleon III., will not deny that this 
is a wonderful man. 


* % * 


Lord Salisbury is being harshly criticised 
in England for permitting the wholesale slave 
traffic which still goes on in Zanzibar. The 
establishment of British authority in that 
state has not been followed by 
any diminution of the horrors of 
slavery. Scores of thousands of 
slaves, three-fourths of whom are 
the victims of slave raids in the 
interior, continue to occupy a po- 
sition of absolute slavery, held in 
bondage by an authority which in 
the last resort is that of Great Brit- 
ain. Indignation meetings have 
been held at the Mansion House, 
London, and the responsibility has 
been placed on Salisbury’s shoul- 
ders. 


* * * 


It is undoubtedly only by a 
coincidence that Julian Hawthorne, 
who has just won James Gordon Bennett's 
prize of $10,000 for the best American novel, 
happens also to be the brother-in-law of 
George Parsons Lathrop, one of the three 
judges appointed by Mr. Bennett to examine 
the manuscripts submitted. No name is more 
prominent and honored in American litera- 
ture than that of the elder Hawthorne, the 
author of “‘ The Scarlet Letter.” Julian Haw- 
thorne, his son, was warned by Nathaniel to 
avoid the profession 
of literature as the 
pest, and Julian tried 
to carry out these 
wishes. He attempt- 
ed various pursuits 


found none so well 
suited to him as that 
of writing—a faculty 
which, evidently, was 
in the blood. He has 
since gained a repu- 
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tation of his own as a 
writer of fiction His 
style is entirely his 
own, his philosophic 
strain being quite dis- 
tinct from that of his 
father. He is also an 
essayist of considera- 
ble power. He is now 
residing in Jamaica, 
West Indies. 


* * * 


Louise Michel, com- 
monly called the “ red 
virgin,” is coming to America to air her anar- 
chistic theories. This woman, in many re- 
spects a fiend in human form, has been a 
source of danger and trouble to the French 
Government for years. She has been the 
leading spirit in every public disturbance, and 
is always inciting the people to bloodshed 
and rebellion. Her acts during the infamous 
Commune would have justified her being shot 
when the Government troops recaptured 


Julian Hawthorne. 


Paris. In those horrid days she wore a man’s 
uniform and stood at the top of the street 
barricades, a red flag in one hand, a revolver 
She urged the murder of the 
hostages, the burning 
of the public buildings, 


in the other. 


and connived at almost 

every atrocity com- 

mitted, and she was 

personally responsible 

for the murder of the 

two French generals, 

Clement and Thomas. 

She is an anarchist of 

oe the most dangerous 

Louise Michel. type, and the Ameri- 

can authorities would 

act wisely if they refused her permission to 

land here. 

* * * 


M. Faure, the President of the French Re- 
public, is being considerably discussed just 
now on account of his father-in-law, who, in 
his capacity as a lawyer, is said to have 
abused the confidence of his clients and 
would have been condemned had not M. 
Faure married his daughter. The marriage 
took place a long time after the transactions 
in question, and the bride came to her hus- 
band without a dowry and even burdened 
with debts. As, therefore, it is impossible to 


affirm that the president profited by his’ 


father-in-law’s position, these revelations will 
not prejudice him in the public mind. 


* * * 


Queen Victoria has just made her usual 
departure from Balmoral and taken up her 


residence at Windsor. She continues in 
very good health, considering her advanced 
age—she will be seventy-seven this year— 
and gives no sign of any desire to abdicate 


‘in favor of Albert Edward, who, very prob- 


ably, may die before her. Victoria is a wise 
and prudent queen; she knows the present 
trend of public opinion and sentiment as well 
as the most advanced free-thinker ; she knows 
that the days of kings and queens are num- 
bered. She has carefully kept the crown 
aloof from politics, and has always been suc- 
cessful in keeping the 
English radicals in 
good humor. She prob- 
ably thinks that Albert 
Edward would not be 
so successful, which 
might bring about a 
revolution, and so, use- 
less and absurd as she 
must know her office 
is, the Queen stays 
where she is in the in- 
terests of the Prince of 


Wales himself. Pres. Faure, of France. 


* * * 


The recent developments in the Venezuela 
matter have created a sensation all over the 
world, especially in London, where the present 
bold stand taken by the United States Gov- 
ernment was little expected. It is difficult to 
see, at this writing, how a rupture between 
the two countries can be avoided, much as it 
would be deplored. President Cleveland, in 
his dignified message to Congress, voiced the 
sentiments of the nation when he declared 
that as long as this republic endures it must 
stand by the Monroe doctrine. England pro- 
poses to ignore this fundamental principle of 
our institution by seizing by force of arms 
territory which she claims to be hers, a claim 
which the Republic of Venezuela denies. 
The British Government refuses to submit 
the question to arbitration; the American 
Government says 
England shall not 
take possession with- 
out submitting to ar- 
bitration. One of the 
two countries will 
have to yield. Eng- 
land is plainly in the 
wrong. It must be 
England. It must not 
be the United States. 
Queen Victoria has 
often averted the horrors of war by using her 
royal prerogatives in influencing her govern- 
ment; she should do so now to prevent her 
sons on both sides of the Atlantic from enter- 
ing upon a murderous and fratricidal strife. 


Victoria A 





GEORGE WASHINGTON.* 


The Citizen, 
The Soldier, 
The Statesman, 
The Patriot. 


EIGHTH INSTALMENT. 


HERE was one 
notable excep- 
tion to the gen- 

eral gratification 
caused throughout the 
British army by 
Washington’s chival- 
ric courtesy shown in 
giving a Banquet of 
Honor to Lord Corn- 
wallis, four days after 
the surrender at York- 
town. 

Colonel Banestre 
Tarleton, commander 
‘of the famous Legion 
that bore his name, 
who was always con- 
spicuous by his pres- 
ence in battle, was 
conspicuous by his ab- 
sence from the ban- 
quet. That, however, 
was due to no choice 
of his, for he had been 
placed under social 
interdict by Washing- 
ton himself as un- 
worthy of the title of “a gentleman 
and a soldier.” 

He protested to Colonel John Lau- 
rens, of South Carolina, one of Wash- 
ington’s aides-de-camp, against the 
omission of his name from the list of 
invited guests, and desired to know 
whether it was due to accident or de- 
sign. He was informed that General 
Washington had ordered his exclusion 
from the banquet because he had in his 
campaigns overstepped the limits of 
civilized warfare, his conduct having 
been such as to addto the military 
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vocabulary the term “ Tarleton’s quar- 
ter,” meaning that he had shown no 
mercy to a vanquished enemy. ‘To 
have been thus put in Coventry under 
the eyes of his brother officers was a 
sore stroke to the dashing Tarleton, 
who, although but twenty-seven years 
of age, had been recently appointed 
Lieutenant-Colonel of The Queen’s 
Dragoons, a crack regiment of the 
Household Troops. 

The following remarkable incident, 
while illustrating Washington’s exalted 
sense of soldierly duty, also serves to 
show that his attention had then been 
but recently drawn to Tarleton’s san- 
guinary career, and the character of 
the troops that for the most part com- 
posed his Legion. 

Colonel Hezekiah Maham, who com- 
manded the cavalry in the renowned 
brigade of General Francis Marion, 
was the most daring and efficient com- 
mander in that arm of service which 
operated against the British forces in 
South Carolina. 

He often beat up their camps by 
night attacks, capturing their outposts ; 
and in June, 1781, he made a bold dash 
into their lines, and brought off as pris- 
oners forty-five of Tarleton’s famed 
dragoons. Soon after the last exploit 
he obtained a short leave of absence to 
visit his family. While at supper on 


_ his plantation, with his wife and daugh- 


ter, a stalwart man in the uniform of a 
British trooper entered the room, and 
levelled a pistol at his breast, calling 
out at the same time, “ Hands down ; 
surrender as my prisoner, rescue, or 
no rescue!” 

It was a graceless demand, and was 
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to be met ‘at sight, 
since the means of 
enforcing it were so 
plainly visible, and 
the Colonel prompt- 
ly answered, “I sur- 
render, but who, sir, 
are you?” 

The reply was, “I 
am Captain Robbins, 
of Colonel Cunning- 
ham’s regiment of 
horse, in Tarleton’s 
Legion.” 

The prisoner de- 
rived but small com- 
fort from. the re- 
sponse, for Cunning- 
ham was notorious as 
the most sanguinary 
of all the tory lead- 
ers, and his command 
was known as “The 
Bloody Scout.” 

Robbins then de- 
manded Colonel Maham’s parole, and 
added, “ Write it and sign it where you 
sit. If you attempt to rise I will fire 
upon you.” 

Mrs. Maham laid writing material 
before her husband, and the tory cap- 
tain dictated to him the following form 
of parole, which he wrote out and duly 
signed : 


‘*I do hereby acknowledge myself to be a 
prisoner of war to Captain Henry Robbins, of 
Colonel Tarleton’s Legion, of His Britannic 
Majesty’s Army, serving in South Carolina ; and 
I hereby engage upon my parole of honor that 
until I am exchanged, or otherwise released from 
this parole, I will not bear arms against the forces 
of His Majesty by land or sea, or do, or cause to 
be done, anything prejudicial to His Majesty's 
arms. 

‘* Witness my hand this roth July, 1781. 

‘* HEZEKIAH MAHAM, 
** Col. Cavalry Continental Line.” 


He was then directed to make a copy 
of the parole, to be retained for his 
own protection, adding thereto the fol- 
lowing certificate to be signed by his 
captor: “I certify that the above is a 
true copy of the parole given to me by 
Colonel Hezekiah Maham.” 

Robbins was in the act of signing 
the certificate when he was alarmed 
by the approach of several horsemen, 
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and fled from the 
room and galloped 
away, leaving the pa- 
role, with the copy, 
on the table. 

The Colonel con- 

gratulated himself 
upon the happy ac- 
cident, regarding it 
as relieving him from 
any obligation to ab- 
stain from bearing 
arms, and a few days 
later reported for 
duty ; but General. 
Marion expressed 
some doubt as to 
whether the parole 
was not binding, and 
referred the matter 
to General Greene, 
then in command of 
the Southern Depart- 
ment. 
. General Greene 
was sensible of the great value of Col- 
onel Maham’s services to the cause of 
America, especially in view of opera- 
tions pending against the Army of Corn- 
wallis, and felt that his withdrawal 
from the service would be sheathing 
the brightest blade that led the Con- 
tinental cavalry in battle. He was 
therefore disposed to give the fullest 
weight to Maham’s contention that the 
alleged parole was not only void be- 
cause his captor had not taken posses- 
sion of it, but for the further reason, 
that the officers and men of “ Bloody 
Bill Cunningham’s ” tory command were 
not recognized as soldiers by any Amer- 
ican commander, but as murderous 
outlaws, who were shot whenever capt- 
ured. ; 

As the question, however, was en- 
tirely novel, and involved not only 
Colonel Maham’s honor as an officer, 
but was of deep concern to the service, 
General Greene referred it to the com- 
mander-in-chief for an authoritative 
decision. 

Washington was about to commence 
the siege of Yorktown when the case 
was laid before him, and he promptly 
decided that the parole was binding 
upon Colonel Maham, as Robbins, be- 
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ing an Officer in the British Army, had 
the right to exact it of his prisoner, 
whose life he spared on the condition 
that the parole should be given; that 
the obligation it imposed was perfect 
when the parole was signed, and that 
the written paper was but the evidence 





soldier, any doubt that might arise 
should be solved in favor of the en- 
emy.”’ 

It was stated by Robbins, after the 
Revolution, that the capture of Maham 
was planned by Tarleton, and that he 
(Robbins) started with five men for 
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of such obligation ; that Colonel Ma- 
ham having admitted that he agreed 
to give his parole, and that he did 
give it to his captor, his obligation to 
comply with its terms rested in his 
own honor, entirely independent of the 
chance that had thrown the written 
proof of it into his hands. He added, 
that “in every case of the kind in- 
volving the honor of an American 


that purpose, but his party having 
been attacked and dispersed, he de- 
cided to pursue the enterprise alone, 
and as he had received strict orders 
not to kill Maham, and in view of his 
great strength and reckless courage 
could not venture unaided to bring 
him a distance of fifty miles to the 
British lines, he resorted to the alter- 
native of paroling him. 
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Strange to relate, Colonel Maham, 
after having been obliged to chafe 
over his enforced inaction for a year, 
was relieved of his parole by being ex- 
changed for Tarleton. 

After the surrender of Cornwallis 
the operations of the opposing armies 
were limited to an occasional engage- 
ment between small detachments. 

In March, 1782, Sir Henry Clinton 
was succeeded by General Sir Guy 
Carleton as commander-in-chief of the 
British forces. 


““ If we are wise let us prepare for the worst. 
There is nothing which will so soon produce a 
speedy and honorable peace as a state of prep- 
aration for war: and we must either do this or 
lay our account to patch up an inglorious peace 
after all’ the toil, blood, and treasure we have 
spent.” 


Washington’s army at that date was 
posted at Fishkill, Peekskill, and on the 
Bronx near White Plains, with a bri- 
gade in the vicinity of Newark, N. J. 

On April 12th a party of tories, 
under the command of a Captain Lip- 


General Sir Henry Guy Carleton. 


About this time the House of Com- 
mons, by a large majority, petitioned 
the King to make peace with the Col- 
onies, but Washington did not relax his 
efforts to recruit his army up to the 
maximum strength of twenty-five thou- 
sand, the limit fixed by a resolution of 
the Continental Congress, for he well 
knew that the rights of no people are 
secure unless they have the means to 
defend them. 

Notwithstanding the prospect of an 
early peace, therefore, he wrote to the 
President of the Congress, on April 
9, 1782: 


pincott (known as “Bloody Dick”), 
added another to the long list of atroci- 


ties perpetrated by that malignant 
tribe of base renegades during the war 
of the Revolution, for which all of their 
pestilential class have been consigned 
by patriotic Americans to everlasting 
infamy. 

They surprised and captured on that 
day, in the vicinity of Newark, Captain 
Joseph Huddy, a brave and accom- 
plished young officer of the Twenty- 
Fifth New Jersey infantry, and hanged 
him in open day on the public road 
near Middletown. 
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Their pretext for the murder was 
that Captain Huddy had killed one 
Philip White, a desperate tory, who, 
while a prisoner, struck down a senti- 
nel and in attempting to escape was 
shot by the guard. 

On being informed of the murderous 
deed, Washington sent in a flag to 
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executed. Washington thereupon de- 
termined to make reprisal for the mur- 
der of Captain Huddy, and ordered that 
ten British officers who were prisoners 
in his hands should draw lots to decide 
upon the one who should suffer. 
Nineteen white beans and one black 
bean were placed in a hat, which was 
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Fraunces’ Tavern, the Inn at which Washington bade Farewell to the Officers of the Continental Army, Dec. 4, 1783. 


General Carleton with a statement of 
the facts and the proofs which fixed the 
crime upon Lippincott, with a demand 
that he should be delivered up for exe- 
cution as a murderer. Carleton, while 
severely reprobating the deed of sav- 
agery, declined to surrender the accused 
tory, but stated that he should be 
brought to trial, before a court-martial 
and, if found guilty, should be promptly 


then covered with a cloth, and each of 
the officers was required to draw out 
one of them, he who drew the black bean 
to be the victim. The fatal bean was 
drawn by Captain Charles Asgill, of the 
First Foot Guards. He was a youth 
of but nineteen years of age, a most 
amiable and excellent character, of rare 
personal attractions, who had been com- 
missioned a lieutenant at the age of 
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sixteen, and had risen to a captaincy 
two years later by his gallantry in 
battle. He was the son of Sir Charles 
Asgill, who was then an Alderman, and 
afterwards Lord Mayor of London. 
The court-martial convened for the 
trial of Lippincott, after taking the 
testimony of many witnesses, and sit- 


for the release of the luckless young 
officer, were forwarded from England, 
and Lady Asgill, his mother, repaired 
to France and besought the interces- 
sion of the queen to save her son from 
his impending doom. 

Through the Prime Minister, Count 
de Vergennes, Marie Antoinette ap- 


Major-General Henry Knox. 


From the engraving by B. Whitechurch. 


ting for two months, declared him not 
guilty, and reported that the evidence 
was not sufficient to warrant a convic- 
tion. 

General Carleton communicated the 
result of the trial to Washington, and 
requested further time, stating that he 
had “set on foot a rigid inquiry to 
bring’ the real actors in the horrid 
crime to justice,” and that he would 
continue to hold Captain Lippincott in 
close custody. 

Petitions numerously signed, praying 


pealed to Congress “to avert from a 
noble youth the ignominious death to 
which he had been condemned under 
the cruel laws of war for the crime of 
another.” 

Although Washington was _ sternly 
inflexible in the discharge of duty, 
and always ready to sacrifice mere sen- 
timent for principle, he was deeply 
moved by the tragic pathos of the sit- 
uation, and it was with his hearty con- 
currence that the Congress passed a 
resolution, directing that Captain Asgill 
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should be re- 
lieved from 
the penalty 
of death pro- 
nounced up- 
on him and 
released on 
his parole. 
Washington 
announced 
the happy 
termination 
of the painful 
affair to the 
Count -de 
Vergennes in 
the following sympathetic terms : 


‘* Captain Asgill has been released, and is at 
perfect liberty to return to the arms of an af- 
fectionate mother whose pathetic address to your 
Excellency could not fail of interesting every 
feeling heart in her behalf.” 


It may interest my readers to know 
that the youthful soldier, who for five 
months stood bravely resigned in the 
shadow of the gallows, rose to the rank 
of major-general, and commanded the 
British troops in Ireland during the re- 
bellion of 1798, and was distinguished 
for the merciful manner in which he 
exercised his authority at Dublin Cas- 
tle. 

While negotiations for peace were in 
progress, in the autumn and winter of 
1782, all military operations were at a 
stand-still. 

Colonel John Laurens, of South Caro- 
lina, was the last soldier killed in the 
war of American Independence. 

He was mortally wounded in an en- 
gagement between a detachment of 
Maham’s cavalry and a body of tories 
at Page’s Point near the Combahee 
River in that Stateon August 27, 1782. 

It was a hard fate, to have passed 
safely through all the great battles of 
the war, and then to have fallen at its 
close in a mere skirmish. He had 
served six years on the staff of Wash- 
ington, who was deeply touched by 
his death and said of him: “Colonel 
Laurens was a faultless soldier, and in 
every way a most able and estimable 
man. If he had any fault, it was in 
too often pushing bravery into reck- 


Washington's Writing-table, still preserved in the Governor's Room, City 
Hall, New York. 
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lessness, and 
I, on several 
occasions, 
admonished 
him against 
it.” He was 
the son of 
Henry Lau- 
rens, who, af- 
ter serving 
two years as 
President of 
theCongress, 
was appoint- 
ed Minister 
to Holland, 
and captured in October, 1780, when 
en route to his post by Captain Kep- 
ple, commanding the frigate Vestal, 
and committed to the Tower of Lon- 
don, as a “state prisoner,” the only 
American so termed during the war 
of the Revolution. He petitioned Par- 
liament for his release on parole, his 
health having suffered seriously through 
his close confinement, but no action 
was taken on his petition. 

The Congress offered to exchange 
General Burgoyne for him, but the offer 
was refused. 

The British ministry, on learning that 
Colonel John Laurens had been sent as 
a special commissioner to France for 
the purpose of negotiating a loan of ten 
millions of dollars (which he effected), 
made to Henry Laurens the base 
proposition that if he would influence 
his son to abandon the mission he 
would at once be set at liberty. ‘To 
that dishonoring proposal of Lord 
North’s the incorruptible patriot sent 
answer from his prison-cell : 


**T know that my son would sacrifice his life to 
save mine, but he would not sacrifice his honor, 
or the interests of his country to save either my 
life or his own, and I commend him for it.” 


Lord Cornwallis, upon his return to 
England after t®e surrender at York- 
town, interested himself in the case of 
the imprisoned patriot, and on his per- 
sonal application to the Earl of Shel- 
burne, then prime minister, he was ex- 
changed for Henry Laurens in June, 
1782. 

While the negotiations for peace were 
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in progress at Paris, John Jay, Benja- 
min Franklin, Henry Laurens, and 
John Adams having been appointed to 
treat with the British commissioners 
for that purpose, all of Washington’s 
tact and firmness were required to pre- 
vent a threatened mutiny in his army. 


ion of dollars a month received from 
France. 

The Congress had issued three hun- 
dred millions of dollars in paper money, 
and had declared it a legal tender, but 
having failed to make any provision for 
its redemption, it had become valueless, 


Henry Lee. 


From the engraving by J. F. Prudaomme. 


Their indignation had been very 
justly aroused against the Congress 
for its failure to provide for the pay of 
the officers and soldiers, none of whom 
had been paid a dollar for ten months, 
although the members of that congre- 
gation of incompetents had regularly 
drawn their own pay, at the rate of 
from sixteen to twenty-five dollars 
per day, out of the subsidy of one mill- 


fading out, by its own extension, like a 
circle in the water. That body, in dis- 
regard of the plainest dictates of jus- 
tice and gratitude, instead of making 
provision to settle the arrear of pay due 
the soldiers who had, by their patri- 
otic valor and unexampled fortitude, 
achieved the independence of their 
country and saved its members from 
being reduced to the condition of vas- 
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sals to the British crown, engaged its 
energies in the discussion of a bill to 
disband more than one-half of the 
army. 

Washington on October 29, 1782, 
thus wrote to the President of the Con- 
gress, regarding the proposed legisla- 
tion : 

‘* While no one I have seen or heard of ap- 
pears opposed to the principle of reducing the 
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ters, unless the storm is previously dissipated, I 
cannot be at ease respecting the consequences. 

‘* T wish not to heighten the shades of the pict- 
ure so far as real life would justify me in doing, 
or I would give instances of patriotism and dis- 
tress which have scarcely ever been paralleled, 
never surpassed, in the history of mankind. 

“It is high time for a peace.” 


Coionel Samuel B. Webb, command- 


ing the third Connecticut regiment, a 
brave and patriotic officer, who had 
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army as circumstances may require, yet I cannot 
help fearing the result of the measure in contem- 
plation, under present circumstances, when I see 
such a number of men goaded by a thousand 
stings of reflection on the past and of anticipa- 
tion on the future, about to be turned into the 
world soured by penury, and what they call the 
ingratitude of the public, involved in debts with- 
out one farthing of money to carry them home, 
after having spent the flower of their days, and 
many of them their patrimonies in establishing 
the freedom and independence of their country, 
and suffered everything that human nature is ca- 
pable of enduring on this side of death. 

‘*You may rely upon it—the patriotism and 
long-suffering of this army are almost exhausted, 
and that there never was so great a spirit of dis- 
content as at this instant. While in the field I 
think it may be kept from breaking out into acts 
of outrage, but when we retire into winter quar- 


served with distinction on Washington’s 
staff, in the following letter gave vent 
to the general feeling of the army at 
that period : 


“*CAMP CROTON RIVER, 
** October 8, 1782. 


‘*My DEAR BARRELL: I hope devoutly the 
war is nearly over, and the next time I enter the 
lists of an army of Republican States I wish I 
may be a corporal. I believe we shall soon get 
clear of the war with the British myrmidons, but 
if we (America) deserve liberty I am damnably 
mistaken. 

** Heaven smiles on us, and holds our freedom, 
while our country is doing, seemingly, everything 
in its power to bring eternal infamy and disgrace 
on itself, and us. We poor dogs shall retire with 
broken constitutions and empty purses, and the 
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cursed sin of ingratitude has taken such deep 
hold of our virtuous countrymen that I expect a 
chosen few only will know us.” 


‘The spirit of revolt which Congress 
by its criminal neglect of duty had en- 
gendered in the army against its great- 
ly abused powers, soon degenerated 
from open hostility to that body into 
a covert, yet decided, antagonism to 
the republican system itself. This an- 
tagonism ran throughout the rank and 
file of the whole Continental line, and 
even extended to the militia in the 
northern States. 

From brooding over their wrongs, 
the great body of the officers of the 
army took counsel together, for the 
purpose of overthrowing the authority 
by which those wrongs were inflicted, 
and in the bitterness of their resent- 
ment so far forgot their duty as citi- 
zens, and their solemn oaths of alle- 
giance as American soldiers, that they 
determined to pull down the temple of 
Liberty reared by their valor and for- 
titude, and erect a monarchy upon its 
ruins. Their proposed plan of estab- 


lishing an elective kingdom depended 
for its successful execution upon Wash- 
ington’s acceptance of the crown as 


king of America. All the cohesion 
that it possessed, and the bond of 
union among those who supported it, 
rested upon the hope that‘ they would 
convince him that the true welfare of 
the country would be best promoted 
by such a change in the system of gov- 
ernment as would lodge the power of 
the nation in the hands of a single 
wise and just ruler. Colonel Lewis Ni- 
cola, of the Pennsylvania line, to whom 
Washington was strongly attached, a 
most worthy officer, distinguished for 
the highest soldierly qualities, and of 
unimpeachable moral character, was ap- 
pointed by them to submit their pro- 
posal to him in the name of the army. 
He presented it to Washington in an 
elaborate document, at his head-quar- 
ters, which were then at Fishkill-on-the- 
Hudson, in the house of David Ver- 
planck, a one-story building of wood 
and stone in the Dutch style, which is 
still well preserved. Colonel Nicola 
very prudently retired as soon as he 
presented the document, his curiosity 


to observe its effect upon Washington 
not being so strong as his concern 
about its effect upon himself should 
he remain to witness its perusal. 

That he acted wisely in retiring was 
made manifest by the following an- 
swer sent him by Washington on the 
same day : 


‘*To CoLoneL Lewis NICOLA. 

‘**Sir : Witha mixture of surprise and indigna- 
tion I have read with attention the sentiments 
you have submitted to my perusal. 

‘* Be assured, sir, no occurrence in the course 
of the war has given me more painful sensations 
than your information of there being such ideas 
existing in the army as you have expressed, which 
I must view with abhorrence, and reprehend with 
severity. For the present the communication of 
them will rest in my own bosom, unless some 
further agitation of the matter shall make a dis- 
closure necessary. 

‘*T am much at a loss to conceive what part of 
my conduct could have given encouragement to 
an address which seems to me big with the great- 
est mischiefs that can befall my country. If I 
am not deceived in the knowledge of myself, you 
could not have found a person to whom your 
schemes are more disagreeable. 

‘* At the same time, in justice to my own feel- 
ings, I must add, that no man possesses a more 
sincere wish to see justice done to the army than 
I do; and as far as my power and influence in 
a constitutional way extend, they shall be em- 
ployed to the utmost of my abilities to effect it, 
should there be any occasion. 

‘** Let me conjure you then, if you have any 
regard for your country, concern for yourself, or 
posterity, or respect for me, to banish these 
thoughts from your mind, and never communi- 
cate as from yourself, or anyone else, a senti- 
ment of the like nature.” 


In concealing from the civil authori- 
ties the treasonable conspiracy to over- 
throw the republic, Washington was 
guilty, as jurists would hold, of mis- 
prision of treason, and subjected him- 
self to the penalties prescribed for that 
great crime. Yet in so doing he illus- 
trated his consummate wisdom, and 
rendered the highest service to the 
cause of American Independence. 

The resources of England were yet 
far from being exhausted, and although 
the ministry had appointed commis- 
sioners to negotiate peace, they were 
still opposed to conceding the inde- 
pendence of the United States. Eng- 
land’s policy in dealing with the nations 
has ever been to divide and conquer, 
and her trenchant sword, sharp and 
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bright, with her strong hand grasping 
the hilt, may always be discovered hid- 


den beneath the leaves of the olive 
branch that she holds out to her ad- 
versary. 

The term “ Perfide Albion” (Perfidi- 
ous England), by which the French 
have designated her for three hundred 
years, although harsh, is sanctioned by 
historic justice. 

While the negotiations for peace were 
in progress, and the American commis- 
sioners had every assurance that Eng- 
land was prepared to recognize the in- 
dependence of the United States, the 
ministry were actively intriguing to 
dissolve the alliance between France 
and America. 

As an inducement to that end they 
offered to cede to France the whole of 
Canada, and guarantee her retention of 
her possessions in the West Indies. 

It was corrupt diplomacy, and was 
doubtless inspired by the base assump- 
tion that there is no moral sense in na- 
tions, and no sanctity in treaties. 

The Count de Vergennes was tempt- 
ed by the seductive proposal, and laid 
it before King Louis XVI., who in- 
stantly instructed him to reject it, 
stating that. France would be forever 


dishonored by such an act of perfidy. 
Had the alliance been broken Great 
Britain would have raised new levies, 
and prosecuted the war against Ameri- 
ca with a larger force than she had yet 
employed. 

Washington was well aware of the 
temper of the King of England and his 
ministry ; and his sagacity, which was 
always equal to every emergency, led 
him at once to perceive that if it be- 
came known that the Continental army 
was so far disaffected toward the Re- 
public as to seek the establishment of 
a monarchy in its stead, the ministry 
would refuse to make peace On the 
basis of American independence, and at 
once proceed to carry on the war with 
renewed vigor, and with a fair prospect 
of final success. 

The tender of a crown to Washing- 
ton by officers of the Continental army 
has been passed over lightly by his 
biographers as a rather grotesque inci- 
dent, due to a transient gust of passion 
that came from “a few military mal- 
contents.” But there were many more 
than a “ few ” engaged in it. 

We have it on the authority of Gen- 
erals Wayne, Sullivan, and Scott, that 
the plan to establish a monarchy had 
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the sanction of the vast majority of the 
officers of the army, and that such was 
Washington’s own opinion is indicated 
by his letter to Colonel Nicola. He 
treated it as of the gravest import, and 
as “big with the greatest mischiefs”’ 
that could befall the country. He was 
not given to magnifying dangers, but 
with clear mental vision saw facts as 
they were in their true form and sub- 
stance; and yet he must have been 
guilty of the grossest exaggeration in 
applying such terms to a mere chimeri- 
cal scheme emanating from a few dis- 
contented officers. 

He well knew that the men who 
stood ready to proclaim a monarchy, 
and place a royal diadem upon his 
head, represented a power fully ade- 
quate to uphold it. 

They were as respectable in numbers 
as they were in rank and character ; 
and were not simply speculative vis- 
ionaries imitating the folly of the de- 
luded Achates, who aimed his arrows at 
the stars, but practical men prepared 
in spirit and in means to make good 
their offer, for they were backed by a 
veteran army that had long since 
ceased to regard the civil government 
of the country with any degree of re- 
spect. 

General Charles Lee, though rarely 
to be relied on as an authority upon 
any question, doubtless correctly stat- 
ed in the following letter, written when 
he was an especial favorite of the Con- 
gress, not only his own opinion of that 
body, but that held throughout the 
army: 

** NEw York Oct. ¥¢ 14% 1776, 
** My pr. GATEs: 

‘**T write this scroll ina hurry. Jn¢er nos the 
Congress seem to stumble at every step. I do 
not mean one or two of the cattle, but the whole 
stable. I have been very free in delivering my 
opinion to’em. In my opinion General Wash- 
ington is much to blame in not menacing them 
with resignation unless they refrain from unhing- 
ing the army by their absurd interference. We 
ought to have an army on the Delaware, I have 


roared it in the ears of Congress, but caterit auri- 
bus. 
‘** Adieu my dear friend, if we do meet again 
why we shall smile. 
** Your’s 
““C.. Les.” 


The contempt which the course pur- 
sued by the Congress had drawn upon 
it in the autumn of 1776 had gradually 
been converted into a feeling of bitter 
hate on the part of the army, which 
had been the chief sufferer from its per- 
sistent neglect of duty, and its malign 
intermeddling with military operations. 

Trusts and monopolies operated 
throughout all the States in food sup- 
plies and material for clothing ; and 
Washington had appealed to the Con- 
gress, and to the local legislatures, in 
vain for the legislation necessary to 
bring to deserved punishment the men 
who were thus enriching themselves by 
the sad contributions drawn from the 
calamities of the people. 

In regard to’ those public pests, 
which were as rife then as now, he 
wrote.to Joseph Reed, President of the 
Council of Pennsylvania in 1780 : 

‘It gives me sincere pleasure to find that there 
is likely to be a coalition of the Whigs in your 
State, a few only excepted, and that the Assem- 
bly is so well disposed to second your endeavors 
in bringing those murderers of our cause, the 
monopolizers, forestallers, and engrossers to con- 
dign punishment. It is much to be lamented 
that each State long ere this has not hunted them 
down as pests to society and the greatest enemies 
we have to the happiness of America. I would 
to God that some one of the most atrocious in 
each State was hung in gibbets upon a gallows 
five times as high as the one prepared by Haman. 
No punishment, in my opinion, is too great for 
the man who can build his greatness upon his 
country S ruin. 


The failure of Congress to suppress 
the prevailing abuses by which the peo- 
ple in general were harassed, and its 
ill-timed and misdirected legislation in 
all matters relating to military affairs, 
were attributed on the one hand to the 
mental incapacity of its members, and 
on the other to their stolid indifference 
to the public welfare. History attests 
that in revolutionary periods, when the 
civil administration of a government 
founded upon the popular will proves 
too feeble to confront and master great 
emergencies, the man on_ horseback 
comes into view, and the sceptre is 
welcomed as the symbol of needed 
governmental force. 

T. J. Mackey. 


In view of the awakened interest in Washington a supplementary article, with much that is new and of general 
interest, will appear in the February Peterson, : 





GENUINE CALLENDER HOME-MADE BREAD. 


IGHT in the heart of Boston stood 
the old Callender house, and al- 
though life’s busy whirl and rush 

eddied about it day after day, there 
was always a quiet, peaceful resting- 
place in its large back-yard. Too 
quiet and restful by far did the pretty 
grand-nieces, Mollie and Martha Cal- 
lender, find it, as longer and longer 
grew the days, and lower and lower 
ebbed the scanty supply of money 
at the bottom of their shabby little 
purses. 

They were only sixteen and eigh- 
teen, respectively, and although eager 
for freedom, were never allowed to go 
out into the world and earn some 
money that they might dress a little 
prettier, have a chance to read the 
latest books (for even the family share 
in the Athenzum had fong since been 
sold to buy the necessaries of life), and 
do a thousand and one trifling things 
that every girl’s heart delights in. 

At one time the girls thought their 
wish was to be granted, for situations 
were offered them in one of the numer- 
ous women’s clubs plentifully scattered 
over the great city, but Great -aunt 
Callender had shivered with horror 
when the tempting project was laid 
before her. 

“Women’s clubs, indeed,” she sniffed 
scornfully ; ‘in my day women thought 
far too much of their husbands and 
children, to say nothing of their homes, 
to go gadding about trying to run a 
club and generally making a mess of 
it. No, if you want something to do, 
I’ll dismiss Jane and you can try your 
hand at the housework. That will 
keep you out of mischief at any rate, 
and the profession of housewife is only 
too rapidly disappearing from sight.” 

Within a week the two girls were 
settled in the great old-fashioned kitch- 
en, with its fireplace, across which the 
crane hung and the wonderful brick 
oven where ten or twelve pies and a 
corresponding amount of bread could 
be baked at once. 


They had been doing housework for 
over a month; had thoroughly mas- 
tered all the intricacies of pot-hooks ; 
had learned the exact temperature 
necessary to insure satisfactory results 
from the brick oven, and had displayed 
with much delight the handsome loaves 
of bread that were always just the 
same size and rich crusty shade of 
brown. On this particular day Martha 
Callender had been unusually silent, 
and after vainly endeavoring to rouse 
her, Mollie settled down to the unex- 
citing knitting work with which Great- 
aunt Callender always kept them sup- 
plied, and waited for future develop- 
ments. Every Friday afternoon they 
were allowed to take a long walk, and, 
although not an unalloyed pleasure, 
owing to the comments their unfash- 
ionable garb provoked, yet it was an 
event in an uneventful life, and as such 
looked forward to with more or less 
interest. This afternoon when they 
set forth Martha announced that they 
were to walk across the Common, down 
Boylston Street as far as the new Pub- 
lic Library building, and then home. 
Mollie assented, nothing loth, for she 
was always content to go in any direc- 
tion where new faces could be seen, 
and soon half the distance was trav- 
ersed. On the way down Boylston 
Street Martha suddenly stopped before 
a window in which all kinds of edibles 
were displayed, and said in a low tone, 
excitedly taking hold of her sister's 
arm, “ Look, Mollie, do you see that 
sign? Our fortune is made.” 

“ What do you mean, Martha? 
only sign I see says 
Bread.’” 

“Yes, but don’t you understand,” 
rather impatiently replied her sister, 
“we can make bread.” 

“ Yes,” hesitatingly answered Mollie. 

“ And sell it too,” continued Martha. 

“Martha Callender, what are you 
thinking of. Great-aunt would never 
consent.” 

“We won’t ask her,” coolly went on 
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the intrepid Martha. “So far as the 
baking goes that can easily be man- 
aged, and you know she always goes 
down to Mrs. Stevens’s every ‘Tuesday 
and Friday afternoon. On those days 
we will exhibit the brick oven, show 
how we make and bake the bread, and 
sell it, although we must have a regu- 
lar agency down town for that.” By 
this time Mollie was gasping for breath, 
so astonishing had been Martha’s dis- 
closure. 

“ But, Martha,” at last she managed 
to say, “Great-aunt Callender will 
surely find it out; there is very little 
that goes on that she doesn’t know 
about, and then how angry she will 
be. Why, she may turn us out of the 
house.” 

“I’m not afraid of that,” her sister 
responded ; “ but just fancy how angry 
she would be if she ever went down on 
Boylston Street and saw the sign I 
propose to have. It will read some- 
thing like this: ‘GENUINE CALLENDER 
HoME-MADE BreEAD, baked in a REAL 
OLD-FASHIONED BRICK OVEN.  Visi- 
tors will be admitted to see the bread- 
making on Tuesdays and Fridays, be- 
tween the hours of two and _ five. 
Admission, twenty-five cents. Bread 
may be ordered by the quantity in ad- 
vance, but can always be obtained at 
this shop. Price, fifteen cents a loaf.’ 
There, what do you think of that? I 
planned it all out yesterday afternoon. 
I shall have it printed in the old-fash- 
ioned way, long-tailed s and all.” 

“That’s what made her so quiet,” 
remarked Mollie, under her breath. 

“ And all I brought you down here 
for was to see where we could sell it.” 

Martha was two years older than 
Mollie and much more enterprising. 
Before they went home that afternoon 
she had agreed to furnish ten loaves of 
bread as an experiment (the proprietor 
of the shop to send his wagon for 
them) ; had ordered the tickets printed 
and the sign ; had made all necessary 
arrangements about an extra quantity 
of flour, yeast, and so forth, and finally 
had gone home to make the bread, for 
Saturday was their regular baking-day. 

More than once during the following 
morning Great-aunt Callender said to 


herself, “I must certainly see what 
those girls are about ; such a noise I 
never did hear before; it is really 
scandalous. The neighbors will be in 
to see what the trouble is.” Poor old 
lady. She tried so hard each day to 
forget that all her friends had long 
since moved away, and that dingy ware- 
houses and lumber-yards crowded year 
after year more fiercely upon her, that 
occasionally she would really imagine 
for a moment that some of her erst- 
while acquaintances would drop in to 
pass the time of day and have a friend- 
ly cup of tea. Meanwhile outside the 
house electric cars Were madly rush- 
ing, and in the kitchen two pretty girls 
were gleefully counting the loaves as 
they took them one by one out from a 
genuine brick oven. 

Getting Great-aunt Callender ready 
to attend her bi-weekly whist club was 
always a work of time. First of all she 
was invariably certain that it would 
rain, and her rain-cloak, umbrella, and 
rubbers, or, as she insisted upon calling 
them, “gums” (for her mother had 
been born in Philadelphia), had to be 
hunted up. She never kept these vari- 
ous articles two consecutive times in 
the same place, she was so afraid of 
being called old-maidish (she was now 
nearly eighty and still unmarried), and 
many a good half-hour did the patient 
grandnieces spend, searching in all 
sorts of impossible nooks and corners, 
for the missing things. When at last 
ready, and cap-box in hand, assisted 
down the steps by Martha, she was 
truly a work of art. A pleasing fiction, 
kept up all her life, that she was so ex- 
tremely good-looking, everything was 
equally becoming, resulted this after- 
noon in the selection of a slate-blue 
heavy brocaded silk, made with low neck 
and short puffs over the shoulders, 
with which she wore an embroidered 
white waist coming up high in the neck, 
with large sleeves. Long black mitts, 
black shoes with large silver buckles, 
white stockings, and a fan completed 
her toilet. This fan was always car- 
ried regardless of the weather, and al- 
though none but ladies composed the 
club, she still practised all her airy 
graces, using both fan and eyes with 
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precisely the same striving for effect as 
when she was a young girl, threescore 
years ago. Mrs. Stevens always sent 
her carriage round for the different 
ladies, and when the door was finally 
shut, the coachman had touched his hat, 
and Great-aunt Callender driven off in 
state, both girls turned and ran into 
the house in guilty haste, for this was 
the first afternoon of their experiment, 
and although not expecting many visi- 
tors, still one or two might come and 
they had to dress and get ready. 

Great-aunt Callender had always in- 
sisted upon their. wearing dainty mob- 
caps and spotlessly clean dimity gowns 
when at work in the kitchen, and thus 
it was an easy matter for them to dress 
their part to perfection. The kitchen 
was in apple-pie order. Nota speck 
of dirt or dust could be seen anywhere. 
The cat was asleep in front of the fire, 
but Mistress Parrot in her cage in the 
corner was all a-quiver with excitement. 
Her feathers were arranged with ex- 
ceeding care, but, wicked old bird that 
she was, her only speech this afternoon, 
when everyone was expected to be 
quiet and proper, was “ Drat you, shut 
that door.” 

The tickets of admission were on sale 
in the same shop with the bread, and 
evidently the sign had attracted atten- 
tion, for soon the large old kitchen was 
filled with eager visitors, who asked all 
manner of questions, wanted to see and 
know about everything, and frightened 
poor pussy so that she beat a retreat 
to the sacred regions of the best par- 
lor. 

Both girls did the honors so well 
that many admiring glances were given 
them as they quietly explained all the 
quaint contrivances. The bread was 
displayed on the table, but it was Mol- 
lie who thought of making tea in Great- 
aunt Callender’s beautiful Wedgewood 
set, boiling the water in a tea-kettle 
swung from the crane, and serving the 
daintiest little slices of bread to eat 
with it. That capped the climax, and 
indeed a prettier picture would be hard 
to find than Mollie, her cheeks slightly 
flushed from bending over the fire, as 
she half-shyly proffered the tea, served 
in the delicate old-fashioned cups. By 


half-past four the last guest had de- 
parted; Martha had taken up five 
tickets and had received besides two 
dollars for admissions. Mollie had or- 
ders for twenty loaves of bread, to be 
delivered the next week, and as the 
girls washed up the tea-things and put 
the kitchen to rights, they were amazed 
at the extent of their fortune. 

Ten loaves of bread had been sold, 
and this with the admissions made a 
tidy sum of three dollars and a half, to 
say nothing of the money that doubt- 
less was waiting for them at the shop, 
out of which, however, they had to pay 
ten per cent. commission to reimburse 
the good shopkeeper for his trouble. 

“You'll be found out! You'll be 
found out!” a voice behind them sud- 
denly exclaimed, and Martha dropped 
the tea-kettle cover with a bang before 
she realized that it was only Polly. 

But for a long time everything went 
smoothly. They were obliged to limit 
the number of tickets sold for each 
afternoon to twelve, as the kitchen 
would not accommodate more, but this 
only increased the interest, for people 
always want most what they cannot at 
once obtain, and Boston, like every- 
thing else she goes into, had taken up 
the Brick-Oven Craze with energy. Par- 
ties were organized to visit the Callen- 
der house, the girls baked bread every 
day, and their bank account was slowly 
but steadily growing. As Martha said, 
“People might lose interest in seeing 
the brick oven—something new would 
take its place; but,” she added, with a 
sage nod of her wise little head, “ peo- 
ple will always have to eat bread, and 
if we make ours good and wholesome, 
why the general public will buy as 
quickly from us as from anybody else.” 

Meanwhile Great-aunt Callender was 
pursuing the even tenor of her way, ut- 
terly unconscious of the wicked plot 
that had been concocted, and success- 
fully carried out right under her own 
roof. This was not strange, for she, 
in company with several other old la- 
dies (although they never admitted 
for a moment that they were old) lived 
in a little world of their own, and would 
no more enter an “ electric” than they 
would give up wearing mitts all day or 
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foregoing the terrible pleasure of look- 
ing under the bed each night for the man 
that they had never yet found. They 
regarded with the utmost horror that 
man Edison, and everything connected 
with him—telephones, phonographs, 
kinetoscopes, etc. They never walked 
anywhere (for such people carriages are 
always strangely in readiness, no mat- 
ter how low their purses may be), and 
so Great-aunt Callender didn’t see the 
sign on Buylston Street, although it 
probably had attracted more attention 
than anything else for months. 

One afternoon the girls, grown quite 
reckless at the freedom they had en- 
joyed, went out, leaving Great-aunt 
Callender alone with Polly. A long 
time she had been waiting for just this 
opportunity. Now, she was bound to 
find out what it was in that old kitchen 
over which those girls had so much 
fun, and also see if everything was 
picked up neat andclean. She opened 
the door and stepped into the kitchen. 
The room looked peaceful and quiet. 
The kettle was singing away content- 
edly ; a pan of biscuits was rising for 
tea, the cat was asleep on the rug, but 
Polly was wide awake in the corner. 
Great -aunt Callender looked every- 
where carefully without finding the 
least trace of anything suspicious. 
Drawers and cupboards were in perfect 
order. The andirons were rubbed un- 
til you could see your face in them, 
and the pewter dishes dared her to say 
that they were not spotlessly clean and 
immaculate. But what were those 
books on the high mantelpiece over 
the tall shallow fireplace? Hastily 
taking off her spectacles, for she never 
used them to read by, she scanned the 
titles. From some distant echo she 
had caught a word or two about the 
novels of the present day that had much 
shocked her; what then was her dis- 
may to find her grandnieces reading 
such books. All the volumes were 
hastily consigned to the flames, and 
wondering what more dreadful thing 
was in store for her to discover, she 


was turning toward the dining-room, 
when her ear caught the word “ Cal- 
lender.” Anything connected with her 
cherished family was of paramount 
interest, and she stopped and listened. 
Ever since her entrance Polly, that in- 
veterate tale-bearer, had been saying 
in an undertone, “Callender bread, 
fifteen cents a loaf. Look in the brick 
oven.” But finding that her mistress 
paid no attention, the crafty old bird 
changed her cry to “ Callender ! Callen- 
der!” and then having succeeded in at- 
tracting notice, added, ‘‘ Look in the 
brick oven.” Great-aunt Callender 
needed no second hint. Marching 
straight to the oven she threw open 
the door, and then jumped back in dis- 
may, for forty loaves of bread stared 
her in her face (the girls had received 
a large order for a church fair and had 
just finished the baking). 

What could it mean? Mistress Par- 
rot was quietly saying, “ Callender 
bread, fifteen cents a loaf. Buy one?” 
But the poor old lady was so bewil- 
dered that she had only sufficient 
strength to get back into the sitting- 
room, where she sank into an easy- 
chair and waited for the return of her 
grandnieces., 

Not long did she wait, and soon the 
alarming tale was told, for both girls 
were true Callenders and scorned all 
subterfuge. But Great-aunt Callender 
had a grain of humor deep down in her 
nature. She could appreciate a joke 
even at her own expense, and when the 
girls told how they managed ; how the 
wagon had not been allowed to come 
to the door but all the bread carried 
down to the corner; how the flour 
barrel was in the parlor closet, and 
their plots and plans to have a suffi- 
cient quantity of milk delivered with- 
out arousing suspicion, she gave in and 
joined in their laughter. 

Perhaps that is the reason why she 
cut them off with a shilling. Poor old 
lady, she had none to give; but left 
to them, instead, in her will, the old 
house and the famous brick oven. 


Elizabeth Burnie. 





WOMEN AT OXFORD. 


T was suggested long ago that the 
best way to measure the height of 
a civilization was by the status of 
its women. Viewed in this manner, 
the relative position of most countries, 
past and present, is about the same as 
that in which they are placed by public 
opinion in our own nation. The few 
exceptions which run counter to popu- 
lar judgment appear to come nearer to 
the truth than does the latter. Thus, 
for example, measured by the status of 
its women, Rome enjoyed a_ higher 
civilization than did Greece. In the 
Middle Ages the Italian republics 
seemed to have been head and shoul- 
ders above their numerous and more 
powerful compeers. “At the present 
time the United States leads the list, 
with Great Britain second, followed 
closely by Germany and Switzerland. 
Most of the other European nations 
are scarcely in the race at all. France 
and Italy, Spain and Portugal, Austria 
and Turkey, Russia and Belgium, are 
all in the same condition, so far as 
women are concerned, that they were 
fifty or seventy-five years ago. There 
is, of course, some difference, but the 
difference is so small as to be insig- 
nificant. 

In Spain and Portugal the con- 
dition of the sex is scarcely dif- 
ferent from what it was two 
centuries ago, except that phys- 
ically and physiologically it has 
degenerated in nearly every part 
of those two 
kingdoms. In 
Great Britain 
the progress 
of woman- 
hood has not 
been marked 
by such sud- 
den advances 
and great 
leaps as it has 
in the domains 
of Uncle Sam. 

It has been 
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more gradual. A careful comparison 
will show that there has been a strik- 
ing similarity in development between 
the two great heads of the English- 
speaking race. In each the common 
law restrictions upon women have 
been abolished, or modified by degrees, 
until to-day when woman enjoys the 
personal liberty and a legal individ- 
ualism that is almost complete. While 
England has not gone so far as such 
States as New York, Massachusetts, 
Ohio, Illinois, and Kansas, she is far in 
advance of North and South Carolina, 
Texas, Arizona, and New Mexico. In 
the higher education of woman, Eng- 
land started before America, and made 
considerable progress. Then the latter 
country came forward, and bending all 
its energies to the work, passed Eng- 
land in the last decade. 

At the present time each is_pro- 
gressing in superb style, with America 
a trifle ahead. Each land has its own 
advantages. In England there is a 
magnificent mechanism already in ex- 
istence, which can be utilized by women 
the same as it has been from time im- 
memorial by men. ‘This mechanism 
should be estimated in the broadest 

and most liberal manner. It con- 
sists not only of the ancient uni- 
versities of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, but the newer universi- 
ties, the women’s colleges, such 
as Newnham and Girton; the 
high-grade private schools, with 
which all the 
English cit- 
ies abound ; 
the British 
Museumand 
the public 
and private 
museums, 
galleries, li- 
braries, and 
technical 
schools. An- 
other advan- 
tage is the 
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compactness of the tight little island 
in which the trouble and expense of 
travel to scholars are reduced to a 
minimum. In the United States the 
advantages are of a different nature. 
There is, first, a more universal love 
of the higher education for the sex, 
which expresses itself in the estab- 
lishment of State universities, colleges, 
and institutes, as well as in such mu- 
nificent benefactions as Vassar, Cor- 
nell, Emma Willard, Pratt, and Chicago 
University ; the long list of scholar- 
ships which are now open to women in 
the schools of the land; the heavy and 
remunerative patronage of such insti- 
tutions as the Packer Institute, Welles- 
ley, Oberlin, Smith, Teachers’, Mount 
Holyoke, and Radcliffe; the extraor- 
dinary number of small benefactions 
in money, books, pictures, educational 
apparatus, scientific specimens, objects 
in natural history and physics, bronzes, 
statuary, and the one hundred and one 
details which go to furnish the modern 


college or to embellish, illustrate, 
and improve college work. Last, 
and probably most efficient of all, 
is the increasing demand for high- 
ly educated women as teachers and 
professional workers. It is obvi- 
ous, however, that each country is 
approaching the other. The other 
American universities are either 
admitting women direct to their 
undergraduate classes, or else, like 
Columbia and Harvard, they es- 
tablish or become interested in an- 
nexing such as Barnard and the 
Teachers’ by the former, and Rad- 
cliffe by the latter. These corre- 
spond very closely to the famous 
Association for Promoting the Ed- 
ucation of Women in Oxford. An- 
other resemblance is to be seen in 
the greatly augmented post-grad- 
uate optional and special courses 
for women on both sides of the 
Atlantic. It is possible in both 
lands to-day for a talented young 
woman to start where the male 
alumnus of 1870 finished his educa- 


tion, and to pursue a curriculum 
extending from three to seven 


years in duration. The chief dif- 

ferences are that the higher edu- 
cation of women in America costs con- 
siderably more than it does in Eng- 
land (which is, of course, a disadvan- 
tage), and that female students do not 
enjoy the same liberty and independ- 
ence in England that they do in Amer- 
ica. In the older country both col- 
lege etiquette and society insist upon 
some sort of a chaperon, guardian, or 
elder relative to preserve the conven- 
tionalities of life, while in America the 
tendency is to accord the female stu- 
dent the same confidence and trust 
that it does to her brother. The Eng- 
lish system increases the unnecessary 
activity and care of student life, and 
therefore tends to impair the excel- 
lence of the scholar’s work. 

Oxford has long been a favorite in- 
stitution for the English people, male 
and female. A brief perusal of its 
records shows that there are women 
among its most distinguished founders 
and donors, and that the sex has taken 
an intense interest in all the schools 
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and colleges which make 
up that famous university 
from the moment that the 
records were kept. In the 
present progressive cen- 
tury, a large number of 
women whose brothers, 
husbands, or sons were 
matriculates have kept up 
the same studies at home 
as their relatives were pur- 
suing in the colleges at 
Oxford, and at the end of 
the four years’ course were 
probably as well trained 
and as capable of passing 
the final examinations as 
were the latter. A large 
number of women eminent 
in literary or social life in 
the first two-thirds of the century had 
taken this curriculum, and refer to it, 
in their after years, as a source of both 
the highest benefit and the greatest 
delight. 

In 1850 there was even a Greek 
reading-club in Oxford, composed ex- 
clusively of women. From time to 
time ambitious and talented girls ap- 
plied for admission to the various 
schools which compose the University, 
and were uniformly refused. The first 
great step forward was made in 1864, 
when a number of women, of whom all, 
or nearly all, resided in the city of Ox- 
ford, started a society or club, looking 
toward their own higher education. 


Interior of 


Christ Church. 


The matter was discussed 
first among themselves, 
and afterward with liber- 
al-minded clergymen and 
professors, whom they 
called in to take part in 
their councils. It took 
form in 1865, when they 
established a scheme of 
lectures and classes for 
women. It was upon a 
small scale, but was quite 
successful. Among the 
lecturers who aided these 
energetic pioneers were 
the Reverend Mark Pat- 
tison, who afterward be- 
came Rector of Lincoln ; 
Professor H. Nettleship, 
the distinguished Latin 
scholar ; Professor W. C. Sidgwick, the 
celebrated mathematician, and other 
teachers of smaller eminence. Odd to 
relate, the scheme was treated as a mat- 
ter of course. It did not arouse much 
enthusiasm on the one hand, nor en- 
counter appreciable antagonism on the 
other. The conservative spirit of Ox- 
ford regarded it as ‘a compliment to 
the literary and classical influence of 
the University, and when it was dis- 
covered that the lectures were upona 
very high plane, and that many of the 
students intended to follow pedagogy 
as a Calling, it rather approved the 
scheme. The system continued several 
years, but was finally merged in that 
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which now prevails. It was narrow, 
but may be summed up as an excel- 
lent plan for finishing or . polishing 
teachers of a high class rather than as 
an education for women in general. 
The next movement occurred in 1873, 
with a committee of ladies of very 
high standing, including Mrs. Max 
Miiller, Mrs. Humphry Ward, Mrs. 
Creighton, and Mrs. T. H. Green. 
This was a broader and stronger effort, 
and brought forward such well-known 
characters as Professor Stubbs, the 
historian and present Bishop of Ox- 
ford; Mrs. F. Millicent Fawcett, the 
famous scholar and wife of the great 
statesman, and some twelve of the 
ablest instructors in the University. 
Classes were held in languages, mathe- 
matics, history, and political science. 
This second scheme was much more 
successful than the first, and on account 
of its high social status, and the support 
it received from the great dignitaries 
of the church as well as of the Univer- 
sity, met with no opposition. It grew 


in popularity and in numbers, and be- 
came a feature of Oxford life. On 
June 4, 1878, it made a great leap for- 
ward when it undertook to form an As- 
sociation for the Education of Women. 
This was done at a public meeting held 
on the date mentioned, at Keble Col- 
lege, upon the advice of Professor 
Rolleston. Committees were appoint- 
ed, and on June 22d the association 
which now exists was brought into be- 
ing. Among the eminent men who 
took part in this (decisive step were the 
Reverend H. ID. Harper, Principal of 
Jesus College ; Professor Nettleship ; 
the Reverend E. S. Talbot, Warden 
of Keble College ; the Reverend Mark 
Pattison, Rector of Lincoln ; Professor 
Bonamy Price, professor of political 
economy ; Professor ‘Thorold Rogers, 
the statistician ; the Reverend H. S. 
Holland ; the Reverend G. G. Bradley, 
Master of the University, and the 
Reverend H. G. Woods. Among the 


women of prominence were the Hon. 
Mrs. Vernon Harcourt, Mrs. A. H. 
D. Ackland, Mrs. Bartholomew Price, 


Miss Smith, Mrs. T. H. Ward, Mrs. 
Rolleston, Mrs. A. H. Johnson, Mrs. 
Butcher, and Miss Benson. At the 
first meeting $1,500 were quickly sub- 
scribed for the expenses of the first 
year, and another $1,500 were guar- 
anteed for three years by those 
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present, and two scholarships were 
founded — one of $175 per year and 
one of $225, each for three years. The 
association worked hard, organizing 
and interesting people in the cause and 
securing support in one way and an- 
other, and started its full course in 
October, 1879, with thirteen courses in 
study. ‘These were in English history 
for honors, and in English history for 
passing ; in English literature for hon- 
ors; in English language for honors; 
English essays, political economy, logic, 
mathematics, mathematics for honors, 
Latin and Greek ; German literature, 
philology, grammar, and composition ; 
French literature, language, and com- 
position, and the elements of chemis- 
try. The officers this first year con- 
sisted of Mrs. Arthur Ackland, Miss 
Benson, Mrs. Arthur Johnson, Miss 
Clara Pater, Miss Smith, Mrs. Hum- 
phry Ward, the Reverend Mark Patti- 
son, the Reverend E. S. Talbot, the 
Reverend G. W. Kitchin, the Reverend 
W. W. Jackson, Professor Nettleship, 
and A. Robinson. The president was 
the Reverend G. G. Bradley, the hon- 
orary treasurer, Mrs. Bartholomew 
Price, and the honorary secretaries, 
Mrs. T. H. Greene and S. H. Butcher. 
These sixteen directors deserve to be 
remembered by the women of Great 
Britain. ‘They not alone served faith- 
fully and well, but they subscribed 
with great liberality, and worked in- 
defatigably to make the experiment a 
success. The number of students rap- 
idly increased, life members, annual 
members, and honorary members were 
secured for the association in large 
numbers ; honor- 

ary advisors were 

likewise called in 

until, at the close 

of the first school 

year, the associ- 

ation had become 

a gratifying and 

laudable success. 

The two scholar- 

ships for the first 

year were carried 

off by Miss Rob- 

erts and Miss 

Pearson, In 1889 


one college opened its doors partially 
to the association by permitting the 
members to attend one course of lect- 
ures. ‘This process has gone on stead- 
ily ever since until to-day, when nearly 
every college in Oxford has extended 
the privilege to one or more courses. 
In 1883 the Chautauqua system was 
adopted by the association, and the 
now justly famous system of teaching 
by correspondence was introduced into 
Great Britain, the chief organizer in 
the movement being Mrs. Ewing, who 
was made honorary secretary for that 
department. In 1887 a course of 
training for teachers, including work 
in a practising school, was commenced 
under honorary professor, Mrs. Scott. 
This system was borrowed in part 
from the Swiss, and has since been 
adopted and extended by the great 
Teachers’ College of New York. In 
1893 the work of the association had 
grown so large that changes were 
made in the organization in order to 
secure greater efficiency. The work 
of the committee was readjusted, and 
the name council adopted to indicate 
its general administrative character. 
Many of its functions were transferred 
to a standing committee, appointed for 
the purpose, and called the Education- 
al Committee. This consisted of the 
secretaries and treasurer of the asso- 
ciation, not less than three of its tu- 
tors or professors, and the principals 
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of the halls employed 
by the women. Oxford 
University, for the first 
time, took official cog- 
nizance of the matter 
by appointing the Dean 
of Christ Church to sit 
as its representative in 
the council of the asso- 
ciation. It had taken 
eighteen years to carry 
this point, and great 
was the rejoicing for 
the brave women and 
the noble men who had 
carried on the struggle 
during that period. To 
the American mind the 
mere appointment of a 
university officer to sit 
in the society as the 
official representative 
of another organization 
does not possess much 
significance, but in Eng- 
land it is very different. 





was considered by the 
authorities, and after 
careful deliberation 
they passed an ordi- 
nance opening to the 
women students honor 
moderations and final 
honor schools of math- 
ematics, science, and 
modern history. An- 
other step was taken in 
1886, when women stu- 
dents were admitted to 
responsions ; in 1890 to 
the honor school of 
jurisprudence and the 
final examinations of 
Bachelor of Music; in 
1893 to the honor 
schools of theology, ori- 
. ental studies, and the 
examination for Doc- 
tor of Music, and in 
1894 to all the exami- 
nations for the degree 
of Bachelor of Arts. 


The mere appointment Holman Hunt's Picture of Christ, Keble College. Such is a brief sketch 


of the representative 

meant official recognition, friendship, 
protection, and material aid. The se- 
lection of a high church dignitary, 
such as the Dean of Christ Church, 
was of equal importance, because it ex- 
pressed the attitude of the Church of 
England toward this new movement. 
The two together, added to the open- 
ing of the lecture halls to the students, 
to the paid or contributed services of 
the tutors, demonstrators, and profess- 
ors of the various colleges, made the 
association an affiliate, if not a regular 
member of the great group of institu- 
tions of learning which constitute the 
University of Oxford. 

This was still further followed by 
the Vice-Chancellor of the University 
taking a room in the premises of the 
association, wherein he sits as an ad- 
visor and friend of the council. 

Prior to 1884 the only examinations 
open to the association student were 
those specially provided by the dele- 
gates of local examinations. In that 
year the council secured a handsome 
petition signed by all of its own mem- 
bers and a small army of alumni. It 


of the growth of the 
association named. In numbers its 
growth has been very marked. In 1865 
there were about twenty-five women 
who started the first scheme, and in 
1878 the number had grovn to nearly 
one hundred. To-day the students 
number three hundred and forty-seven, 
and the association two hundred and 
twenty-five, making a grand total of 
five hundred and seventy-two who are 
carrying on the work of the higher 
education of women in England’s great 
University. 

The general management of the as- 
sociation is very simple. It views its 
students as junior members of the 
same family, and endeavors to aid 
them in their progress in every way. 
While the students themselves reside 
in regular college halls or in private 
houses, as they prefer, they are sur- 
rounded at all times by influences of the 
best class. There is recreation in mod- 
erate amount, but of a very high grade, 
such as the best music, reading, con- 
certs, debating societies, and literary, 
artistic, and scientific clubs. The asso- 
ciation tries as far as is possible to 
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turn everything into an inducement 
toward study and intellectual work. 
Nothing, for example, could be more 
alluring to a young woman with artis- 
tic tendencies than a scholarship which 
will give her one or two more years 
of study in Italy or in Greece, or toa 
woman with a love for oriental litera- 
ture than a scholarship in a German or 
Swiss university, under one of the 
great masters of philology. In this 
manner the Oxford girl graduates have 
taken post-graduate courses, and se- 
cured post-graduate honors, in many 
of the most famous institutions of both 
England and the Continent. 

The students are attached in gener- 
al to one of three halls. Of these the 
first is Lady Margaret Hall, which was 
founded in 1878 and opened in 1879. It 
is a neat and attractive building thor- 
oughly furnished and equipped, and 
accommodates seventy - four student 
members and also thirty-seven stu- 
dents, making a total of one hundred 
andeleven. It 
offers from 
three to five 
scholarships in 
open competi- 
tion each year, 
ranging in 
amount from 
one hundred 
and twenty- 
five dollars to 


two hundred 
and fifty dol- 
lars. The sec- 


ond, and larg- 
er one, is Som- 
erville Col- 
lege,which was 
founded as 
Somerville 
Hall in 1879 
and opened in 
that year. Its 
name was 
changed to its 
present form 
in 1894. It 
accommodates 
sixty student 
members and 
sixty-three 
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students. It is quite rich in scholar- 
ships, and offers from three to four, and 
as many exhibitions for annual compe- 
tition. In addition to this there are 
three special scholarships of three 
years each of two hundred and fifty 
dollars a year; a Pfeiffer scholarship 
of two hundred and fifty dollars a year ; 
a Gilchrist scholarship, of two hundred 
and fifty dollars a year, and a Mary 
Conybeare scholarship, for classics, of 
two hundred and fifty dollars a year. 
This makes a total of from nine to ten 
scholarships a year, and four exhibi- 
tions for what we Americans would 
term prize examinations. St. Hugh's 
Hall was founded in May, 1886, and 
accommodates twenty-two student 
members and twenty - four students, 
making a total of forty-six. No less 
than sixty-seven so-called home stu- 
dents are unattached to any of the 
halls. Provision was made for this 
class by the association as far back as 
1879. They have their own principal 
and also sev- 
eral semi-offi- 
cial halls or 
homes, among 
which the two 
chief are St. 
Kentigern’s 
hostel and St. 
Hilda’s hostel. 

A number of 
the students 
reside in pri- 
vate homes, 
with the fam- 
ilies of the tu- 
tors or other 
people en- 
gaged in the 
University. In 
fact, nearly all 
of the ancient 
city of Oxford 
is nothing 
more or less 
than one great 
collegiate fam- 
ily. The cost 
of living and 
tuition is very 
small. Many of 
the students 
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manage to 
get along 
comfortably 
upon two 
hundred and 
fifty dollarsa 
year. This, of 
course, sim- 
ply means 
the scholas- 
tic, and not 
the calendar, 
year. There 
are three 
terms toeach 
year— Mich- 
aelmas, Lent, 
and Summer. 
Each begins 
on a Satur- 
day, usually 
in the middle of October, January, 
and April. The general course of ed- 
ucation as administered by the asso- 
ciation is double in character. One 
part is conducted by the tutors, lectur- 
ers, and teachers of the association it- 
self. These are divided into seven 
great branches: first, belles - lettres ; 
second, Latin and Greek languages 
and literature; third, mathematics and 
physics ; fourth, natural science ; fifth, 
modern history ; sixth, English; and 
seventh, modern languages. The in- 
struction in these is very much the 
same as that given in the same fields 
at Columbia and Harvard, except that 
a little more attention is paid to mod- 
ern history, English, and modern lan- 
guages. The courses in French and 
German are particularly thorough, and 
when faithfully pursued make the grad- 
uate an expert in both the speech 
and the literature of those important 
tongues. 

Etymology and philology receive the 
most careful attention, and are taught 
as sciences rather than as parts of 
grammar. ‘The other branch of edu- 
cation consists of lectures delivered 
in the colleges themselves. They cover 
a very wide range of topics, and include 
the Celtic, Slavonic, Arabic, Hebrew, 
and Sanskrit languages and literature ; 
political and social economy, sociology, 
Egyptology, and early Greek, archezol- 








Newton-from-the-Fields. 


ethnol- 
ogy, anthro- 
pology, and 
biology. In 
addition to 


ogy, 


the regular 
classes in 
the more ab- 
struse sub- 
jects, there 
are also spe- 
cial classes 
and special 
readings 
with tutors 
and profess- 
ors. it 1s 
hardly nec- 
essary toadd 
that the stu- 
dents appre- 
ciate the splendid opportunities of- 
fered to them, and take advantage of 
them to the best of their ability. In 
the twenty odd years there have been 
few or no complaints of idleness, neg- 
lect, or violation of duty, but on the 
other hand there have been quite a 
number of instances in which the offi- 
cers were compelled to step in and 
protest against over-study and over- 
work on the part of their scholars. 
This is particularly the case in mathe- 
matics and the classics, where girls 
have been known to devote twelve and 
fourteen hours a day to their books 
and papers. The association keeps a 
sharp eye upon all such people, and in- 
sists upon the students taking proper 
care of themselves physically, and of 
taking the rest, exercise, recreation, 
and sleep which experience has found 
requisite to a successful collegiate ca- 
reer. As they pass beyond the general 
curriculum the students display the 
same variety of scholastic taste as 
do men under similar circumstances. 
Thus, of the long array of graduates 
from the association there have been 
women who have made their mark in 
theology, biblical criticism, Egyptol- 
ogy, Hellenic antiquities, Sanskrit lit- 
erature, Anglo-Saxon poetry, old High 
German and middle High German lan- 
guages, old Slavonic, ancient law, cal- 
culus, astronomical computation, and 
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historical researches. They have car- 
ried off such varying degrees as Doctor 
of Music, Doctor of Literature, Doctor 
of Legal Laws, Doctor of Philosophy, 
Doctor of Medicine, and Doctor of 
Theology, Bachelor of Arts, Master of 
Arts, Bachelor of Science, and Master 
of Science. The only degrees for 


are remarkably neat and attractive, 
and the residences are notable for their 
comfort, cosiness, style, and elegance. 
The country in every direction is strik- 
ingly fertile, and is cultivated to the 
utmost. It abounds in beautiful walks 
and inspiring drives. Railways give 
prompt communication with every part 
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which they do not seem to have shown 
any taste are the three great engineer- 
ing degrees of Civil Engineer, Mechan- 
ical Engineer, and Engineer of Mines. 
The life of the Oxford girl student is 
almost ideal in its comfort and happi- 
ness. The city itself is remarkably 
beautiful, clean, and healthful. The 
streets and roads are faultless, and, in 
the main,-embowered with superb old 
trees, whose branches have shadowed 
generation after generation of stu- 
dents. The business establishments 


of England and Scotland. The college 
buildings are noted for their beauty, 
antiquity, and the associations with 
which they are surrounded. Braze- 
nose and Magdalen, the Tom Quad 
and Tower, the New Church and Mar- 
tyr’s Memorial, St. John’s and Mans- 
field, Newton and Keble, Lincoln and 
Lady Margaret, are all notable speci- 
mens of the various schools of English 
architecture. There is hardly a period 
but whose styles are to be found in 
Oxford. The low and heavy Saxon, 
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the lighter and more graceful Norman, 
the sedate Elizabethan, the quaint Tu- 
dor, the Renaissance and Queen Anne, 
the Gothic, and even Flemish are ad- 
mirably illustrated in the numerous 
edifices which make the city a joy to 
the student of architecture. Time has 
dealt lightly with even the oldest of 
the buildings, and its ravages have 
been checked and undone by the con- 
stant care of the college officials. So 
great is the attention paid in this re- 
spect that many of the old halls and 
colleges seem almost neat and trim 
and new when a hundred yards distant. 
It is only in close quarters that you 
can see how the wind and rain, snow 
and sleet, have changed sharp points 
into rounded curves, and angular 
mouldings into graceful swelling lines 
and contours. This is particularly the 
case with the Elizabethan buildings, 
where the mullions and drip stones, 
once edged and severe, are now round- 
ed into quaint, almost serpentine lines. 
If the exteriors of the buildings are 
fascinating ‘what shall be said of the 
interiors ? Here are portraits and 
busts, reliefs and statues of great 
scholars and distinguished graduates 
ranging from to-day back into the dead 
centuries. Here are libraries so su- 
perb and complete as to attract the 
scholars and book-worms of the entire 
world. Here are archives and cabinets 
full of priceless literary and historical 
treasures. Here are chairs and settles, 
rooms and houses made famous by 
their occupants. Here are magnifi- 
cent paintings, stained-glass windows, 
exquisite altars, and immortal monu- 
ments. Here in tangible form are the 
wealth, the culture, and the intellect- 
ual progress of Great Britain for many 
centuries. 

And here the American woman has 
made her home along with her trans- 
Atlantic kindred. In the inns and ho- 
tels there are always energetic and 
bright-eyed sight-seers from New York 
and Chicago, Philadelphia and _ St. 
Louis. In the little boarding-houses 
are women who come to sketch and 
paint the numberless views of the city, 
the colleges, and the surrounding 
country ; young female musicians who 


come to consult or study under some 
master of the art; littérateurs who 
come to listen to the leaders of scho- 
lastic thought. 

There are also student members and 
home students and lecture students. 
They come and go, but as fast as they 
leave their places are filled with others, 
and the number is always increasing. 
It is pretty difficult to estimate how 
many there are there at any time. 
There may be five in a regular class 
and seven more who simply come in 
for special lectures. There may be 
two in another class and ten who are 
pursuing the same study under tutors 
and professors. But there are always 
American girls here, and girls of whom 
we may well be proud. They were a 
surprise at first to our English cousins, 
and a disappointment. What the peo- 
ple of Oxford expected we shall never 
know. Probably they expected noth- 
ing in particylar, but any number of 
unpleasant things in general. The 
American woman student was, to’ their 
mind, a blue-stocking, wore spectacles, 
and talked through her nose. She was 
an independent daughter of the New 
World, who wore bloomers and had a 
horror of gloves.. She was a noisy, 
slovenly, and vociferous person who 
made her work-room a scene of noc- 
turnal clamor until long after midnight. 
These are a few of the things expected, 
and which never came. Instead of 
these they found first one, and then a 
score, and then a hundred of young 
women, pretty, well dressed, well gloved 
and booted, refined, modest, low-speak- 
ing, and altogether sweet and Womanly. 
They found the American woman stu- 
dent to be ambitious, industrious, capa- 
able, and intellectually very quick. 
After two or three years they took a 
great fancy to the new-comers, and to- 
day and ever since have treated them 
like their own daughters. One good 
old housewife in Oxford said to me: 
“If it weren’t for you wearing French 
boots and ’aving a slight haccent we 
couldn’t tell you from our Henglish 
girls.” ‘ 

Nearly all who go across to Oxford 
are graduates of our own institutions, 
and make the journey for the sake of 
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Lincoln College. 


special study in certain fields, or to re- 
view and round out what they have al- 
ready learned at home. Others come 
to study systems of teaching in order 
to master the various schools of peda- 
gogy. Still others come for the sake 
of change and variety from what they 
are accustomed to in the New World. 
All do well, all have done well. Many 
have made their mark at Oxford, and 
have left names which are pointed out 
with pride to visitors from abroad. 
Among these aré Evangeline Hatha- 
way, of Woodford’s Corner, near Port- 
land, Me., a Wellesley alumnus, one of 
the best general scholars that ever came 
out of Oxford. Another is Miss Ball, 
a Cornell graduate, who, after a brill- 
iant course in Oxford, went to Greece, 
where she perfected her studies in the 
language of that land, and then came 
back to America to join the talented 
staff of professors of Vassar. Still 
another is Miss Fenshaw, dean of the 
American College for Women in Con- 
stantinople. She was the first woman 
to study theology at Oxford, and is now 


herself an erudite professor of theology, 
biblical criticism, and Christian evi- 
dences; and there is Miss Bowen, who 
holds a scholarship from the Chicago 
University, and is now working to se- 
cure the title of Ph.D. With a still 
more striking record is Miss Sara Rog- 
ers, who is a B.A. of Columbia, an M.A. 
of Cornell, and a Ph.D. of Yale. She 
is making a specialty at Oxford of in- 
ternational law, and will go from Ox- 
ford to Berlin to finish her training as 
a jurist and jurisconsult. Still another 
talented girl is Miss Tremaine, for- 
merly professor of History in the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska. From Wellesley 
comes not alone Miss Hathaway, but 
also Miss Belle Sherwin, Miss Martha 
McCaulley, Miss Mary E. Ward, Miss 
Batcheller, Miss Talcott, an alumnus of 
Smith College, and Miss Baldwin, of 
Bradford Seminary. 

The American energy has displayed 
itself in many ways in Oxford, but in 
none more pleasantly than the estab- 
lishment of an American club composed 
of male and femalestudents of the Uni- 
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versity. They meet regularly, and on 
Thanksgiving Day and other national 
holidays celebrate with even more en- 
thusiasm than they would at home, 
To Miss Baldwin is due most of the 
credit for this happy innovation. 

So far as the scholastic advantages 
are concerned it may be questioned if 
Oxford offers any more than do our 
greatest institutions. ‘The highest 
courses pursued by any one of the col- 
leyes in that great city are no higher 
than those of Bryn Mawr on the one 
side, or of Columbia and Harvard on 
the other. Its chief advantage is the 
change and relief it affords the student. 
The climate is balmy and delightful, 
the food-supply bountiful and cheap, 
the water-supply faultless, and the san- 
itation of the modern type. Life there 
is easier, quieter, and slower than on this 
side of the Atlantic under our high pres- 
sured civilization. For a woman, and 
for a man the same, who has passed 
three or four years in the intermediary 
schools at home, and followed this with 
the regular curriculum of an American 
college, a trip to Oxford and a year or 
two of study within its generous thresh- 
old is a source of inexpressible delight. 
It would be the same thing for an Eng- 
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lishman or an Englishwoman who had 
passed seven or eight years in school 
and college to come over here and spend 
one or two years at one of our great 
institutions of learning. The mere 
change of atmosphere and associations 
is a benefit which cannot be measured 
in dollars and cents. Besides this, 
there is a change which can hardly be 
expressed in words, in the tone and style 
of thought, which tend to broaden the 
mind and increase wisdom. Nearly all of 
our American girls who have graduated 
in England have not only made their 
mark in that land, but have been 
very successful in after life, no matter 
whether it was in the country of their 
birth or in other fields. ‘Travel in it- 
self is a course of invaluable study, as 
is also residence in a foreign land. 
These are afforded by Oxford in a man- 
ner which cannot be surpassed. It is 
pleasant to reflect that the city in which 
the lamp of learning was first lighted in 
England, the city which gave so many 
learned men in the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries to our colonial an- 
cestors, should to-day be the first in the 
higher education of women, and should 
be the Alma Mater of so many of the 
daughters of the New World. 
Margherita Arlina Hamm. 
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GUITAR Sonec, “WHAT Is Love?” 


HAT is love, you ask. 


Then I will tell! 


’Tis like the tinkling of a bell, 
That leads you on, 
And then the sound is gone 


Ere you have time 


‘To stop the wondrous chime 

From ringing in your ears. 

Ah, ha! it breedeth smiles, it breedeth tears, 
And though we fain would cut its silken thread, 
It only winds the closer then instead. 


What is love, you ask. 


Play on, guitar! 


*Tis like a wondrous star 

That seems to shine upon some spot divine, 
Whereto your feet are drawn by impulse sweet, 
And when the place you see, 

The silver sheen no more there seems to be. 
Each rose is guarded by a cruel thorn, 

And into darkness turns the golden morn. 
Then, far away, there shines the star once more, 
As full of mocking promise as before! 


Walter Wilkins. 














General Sam Houston. 


From the engraving by J. C. Buttre. 


AMERICAN FRONTIER HEROES. 


III—SAM HOUSTON. 


N the career of Sam Houston, of 
Texas, it is the unexpected that 
always happens. At one moment 

he soars, the next he grovels, but he is 
never commonplace. Imagination it was 
that distinguished him from his rude 
playfellows in that Blount County dis- 
trict school of West Tennessee. They 
grew up to cultivate their farms and 
die, he to win an immortal name in the 
annals of this country. 

Born near Lexington, Va., in 1793, 

the son of a Revolutionary soldier, he 
crossed the mountains at the age of 


fourteen, soon after the death of his 
father. The first notable event in his 
biography shows the commingled ele- 
ments of strength and of weakness that 
always distinguished him. Picture a 
rather tall, raw-boned boy, with a 
good-natured Scotch-Irish face, seri- 
ous- eyed, heavy - jawed, dreamy — and 
you have Sam Houston at fifteen. 
The country in which he lived at that 
time was on the utmost border of 
civilization. Seven miles farther west 
was the Tennessee River, the boundary 
between the settlers and a tribe of 
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From the engraving by W. J. Edwards from a daguerreotype. 


Mindlé 


Cherokee Indians. Trails, rather than 
roads, connected one log-house with 
another. Wherever American families 
are found there a school may also be 
found, and the dozen or two children 
in the neighborhood of young Hous- 
ton’s home enjoyed the attention of a 
border school-master, who doubtless 
approved the old Western aphorism, 
“ Lickin’ and larnin’ go together.” 


To such a teacher the ragged young 
frontiersman one day displayed a vol- 
ume entitled “ Homer’s Iliad, trans- 
lated from the Original Greek by 
Alexander Pope.” 

“TI want you to teach me to read 
this in Greek,” said Sam Houston. 

The teacher lived to see the boy be- 
come famous, and he has left it on 
record that the future governor and 
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senator was not a successful student, 
and took far more interest in marshal- 
ling his comrades into lines of mimic 
war on the playground than in doing 
sums. In all probability, too, the 
teacher was as ill prepared to teach 
Greek as the scholar was to learn it. 
Therefore the boy’s request very likely 
met with a sarcastic answer. But 
whatever it was that angered him, 
young Houston showed his weak side 
by declaring that he would learn 
nothing more in that school. 

No adequate conception of the boy’s 
character and motives can be formed 
without bearing in mind this incident. 
Houston himself authorized the state 
ment, which appeared in an early biog- 
raphy of him, that he had read the 
translation of the “Iliad” and other 
heroic verse so faithfully that he was 
able to repeat long portions of them 
by heart. The imagination of the 
youth was taken captive by the com- 
bats of Achilles and Hector, Paris and 
“ Menelaus, king of men,” before the 
walls of Troy, and in casting about in 
his own rough experience for some 
beings to correspond with those gigan- 
tic shadows of the heroic age, his ro- 
mantic fancy turned to the red men be- 
yond the Tennessee. They lived for 
glory ; they feared not to die. 

Young Houston kept his resolve not 
to go back to school to study. He 
was one of a family of six sons and 
three daughters, who lived with their 
widowed mother, and his elder broth- 
ers finding that he was of little use 
about the farm insisted that he should 
go to work. He chose to labor in a 
blacksmith’s shop; but his brothers 
finally got him a position, more to 
their liking, behind the counter of a 
country store. Imagine Ulysses weigh- 
ing out sugar in a dingy, rural shop, 


and you will understand why the boy 


rebelled against this arrangement. He 
was a slave to his own heroic notions. 
Beyond the river was the realm of 
romance. He disappeared one day. 
When next heard of he was living the 
life of the Cherokee Indian, having 
been formally adopted into the tribe. 
It is interesting to note that he carried 
his “ Iliad” with him, 
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When Houston was in his eighteenth 
year he resolved to return to white so- 
ciety, and he chose—of all things—the 
occupation of a school-master. The fact 
that he got the place seems to indicate 
that the standard of education was not 
high in West Tennessee at that time. 

But for deeds of valor he yearned, 
and at length an opportunity for such 
deeds came to the young man. An 
Indian war had become necessary—not 
against the Cherokees, but against the 
Creeks—and volunteers to serve un- 
der General Jackson were called for. 
Houston enlisted. The battle of To- 
hopeka, which almost exterminated the 
Creek Nation, was fought March 27, 
1814, when he was twenty-one years of 
age. He was an ensign in the Thirty- 
ninth Regiment, which marched right 
up to the Indian fortifications, firing 
through the loop-holes upon the sav- 
ages inside. The first man to scale 
the rampart, Major Montgomery, was 
instantly killed. As he fell, Houston 
took his place at the head of his men 
and received a barbed arrow deep in 
his thigh. 

“ He kept his ground for a moment,” 
says his biographer, Mr. Lester, “ till 
his lieutenant and men were by his 
side and the warriors had begun to re- 
coil under their desperate onset. Then 
he called to his lieutenant: to extract 
the arrow, after he had tried in vain 
to do it himself. The officer made 
two unsuccessful attempts and: failed. 
‘Try again,’ said Houston, the sword 
with which he was still keeping com- 
mand raised over his head, ‘and if you 
fail this time, I will smite you to the 
earth,’ With a desperate effort he 
drew forth the arrow, tearing the flesh 
as itcame. A stream of blood rushed 
from the place and Houston crossed 
the breast-works to have his wound 
dressed.” 

When the wound had been treated 
the young man started to return to the 
fighting, but he was met by General 
Jackson himself with the injunction 
net to recross the breastworks in his 
wounded condition. However, with 
the usual freedom of the frontier, he 
disobeyed as soon as his commander’s 
back was turned and took his place at 
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General 


From a steel-pl 


the head of his men. Ina sort of hol- 
low down under an overhanging bank 
a large force of Creeks had taken ref- 
uge from the bullets of the soldiers. 
Houston, under the mistaken impres- 
sion that his men were following him 
as he had commanded, charged alone 
to the very edge of the bank. “Over 
this mine of desperate savages he 
paused,” says Mr. Parton, the histo- 
rian, “and looked back for his men. 
At that moment he received two balls 
in his right shoulder; his arm fell 
powerless to his side; he staggered 
out of the fire, and lay down, totally 
disabled. His share in that day’s work 
was done.” 

The wounds thus received never 
entirely healed. So desperate was his 
condition that the doctors neglected 
him, thinking he would never recover. 


Houston. 


late made in 1846. 


He was carried home at length on a 
litter swung between two horses, so 
emaciated that his own mother said 
she would not have known him except 
for his eyes. 

Houston fought a duel but once. 
That was in 1827, after he had become 
a popular lawyer, and the contestants 
went across the line into Kentucky to 
shoot at each other. Houston slight- 
ly wounded his antagonist, a General 
White, who had differed with him as to 
certain political appointments that had 
recently been made. A warrant was 
issued in Kentucky for Houston’s ar- 
rest, but was never served. The same 
year he was nominated for the office of 
Governor of Tennessee. He was elect- 
ed by a large majority. Indeed, it has 
been the verdict of many impartial his- 
torians that the duel helped elect him. 
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As before observed, with Sam Hous- 
ton it was always the unexpected that 
happened. Having been successfully 
elected Governor a second time, and 
being a warm friend of General Jack- 
son, who had never forgotten his cour- 
age at Tohopeka, the young man’s 
prospects were considered of the 
brightest character. But now the 
mystery of Houston’s life occurred. 
He married Miss Eliza Allen, a young 
lady of good family in Sumner County. 
Three months afterward she returned 
to her parents. He wrote asking her 
father to plead with her on his behalf, 
but she would not return to him, and 
so, taking counsel of no one, Houston 
resigned from the exalted office he 
held to seek seclusion in the wigwam 
of his adopted father, the chief of the 
tribe of Cherokees that had formerly 
lived beside the Tennessee. They 
had since moved beyond the Missis- 
sippi River into Arkansas. He adopt- 
ed the dress and mode of life of the 
red men, and sought to drown memory 
in the kind of liquor to be had on an 
Indian reservation. This is the most 
humiliating period of Houston’s life. 
The nickname the Indians gave him 
has been translated into rough Anglo- 
Saxon as “ Big-Drunk.” He had noth- 
ing more to live for. His future was 
blighted and his heart broken. Who 
but Sam Houston would ever have 
risen from the degradation of being a 
besotted squaw man on the outskirts 
of a tribe of Indians ? 

The lady who had deserted Houston 
secured a decree of divorce and mar- 
ried again. Houston never uttered a 
word of reproach against his wife ; he 
never gave even his most intimate 
friends any intimation as to the secret 
of the separation. 

The career for which Houston was 
created was yet to be run, however. 
General Jackson had not forgotten the 
hero of Tohopeka, and had had some 
correspondence with him about a de- 
sign Houston was reported to cherish 
of conquering Texas. Many believe 
that the President actually encouraged 
Houston to undertake the liberation of 
Texas in order to add it eventually to 
the Union. At any rate, when the 


American settlers in the Southwest 
raised the Lone Star in 1835, and ~ 
drove out the Mexicans, Houston ap- 
peared among them as a leader. He 
was probably the most famous Tennes- 
sean of his day except the President, 
and in the Southwest he was so much 
admired that there had been talk of 
sending a committee of Texans to in- 
vite him to come down to command 
the army. 

All the world knows of the massacres 
perpetrated by the Mexicans under 
Santa Anna. There were more than 
six thousand men in that great army 
which had come to teach a few hundred 
Anglo-Saxons the superiority of Span- 
ish blood. Unfortunately the forces 
of the patriots were scattered. The 
Alamo was a fortification at San An- 
tonio held by 145 men under Colonel 
Travis. Colonel Fannin with 530 men 
was at Goliad, fifty miles to the south- 
east, and General Houston was at Gon- 
zales, to the northward, with the main 
body of the army, estimated at one 
time to contain 1,400 men. Orders 
wére sent by General Houston to the 
other two commanders to fall back be- 
fore Santa Anna and join the main 
body, where every available man was 
needed for one decisive contest. But 
while the frontier breeds brave soldiers 
it also breeds independent ones, A 
force of 6,000 Mexicans was nothing to 
145 fire-eating Texans, shut up behind 
an eight-foot wall, with a powder mag- 


“azine and a few bushels of corn. Or 


perhaps the gallant little garrison in 
the Alamo never received the order to 
fall back. They acquitted themselves 
like men. They fought and died— 
Davy Crockett, Colonel Bowie, and the 
rest—not a man was spared to tell the 
tale of one of the most glorious defences 
in history. 

Colonel Fannin’s little band had been 
depleted by two detachments of 30 and 
100 men sent to assist the Texans hold- 
ing the Alamo, and only sent to their 
own death. With 400 men he began 
a late retreat, but was surrounded at 
the Coleta River, and after fighting all 
night surrendered. The prisoners were 
escorted back to Goliad, and next 
morning, upon orders from Santa Anna, 
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they were divided into three compa- 
nies, led out of town in different direc- 
tions, and shot down, 

Such was the state of affairs when 
the cruel and victorious Mexican army 
approached General Houston’s little 
band, from which the fearful had de- 
serted, leaving only about seven hun- 
dred souls—a veritable Gideon’s band. 





fore, General Houston restrained them. 
The battle began at 9 a.m., after the 
information had been passed along the 
line that the only bridge affording es- 
cape had been cut down. Then with 
the cry “ Remember the Alamo !” those 
700 desperate men charged upon their 
foes. 

“The Mexican army was drawn up 


General Santa Anna. 
From an old wood-cut. 


For a month they retreated before the 
Mexican host, many companies of which 
were made up of convicts and other 
criminals. Santa Anna had expected 
the Revolutionists to retreat ; he had 
no fear of an attack from them. He 
little dreamed that the one and only 
purpose of the Texan general was to 
secure the best fighting odds chance 
might afford, and then to strike for 
liberty or death. 

The battle of San Jacinto was the 
making of Sam Houston. It was fought 
April 21, 1836, at the mouth of the San 
Jacinto River. Santa Anna was caught 
in a narrow tract of land between the 
Buffalo River and the marshes of San 
Jacinto Bay, with only 1,500 of his 
troops. Although the Texans had been 
eager to begin the attack the night be- 


in perfect order,” says Mr. Lester, 
“ready to receive the attack, and when 
the Texans were within about sixty 
paces, and before they had fired a rifle, 
a general flash was seen along the Mex- 
ican lines, and a storm of bullets went 
flying over the Texan army. They 
fired too high, but several balls struck 
General Houston’s horse in the breast, 
and one ball shattered the General’s 
ankle. The noble animal staggered 
for a moment, but Houston urged him 
on.” 

The fate of Texas was decided with- 
in twenty minutes. The battle of San 
Jacinto turned into a rout and a pur- 
suit. The Texans, many of them, 
threw away their guns, and with swords 
and knives proceeded to “ Remember 
the Alamo.” Seven hundred Mexicans 
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were slain and 7o0o taken prisoners. 
Among the prisoners was Almonte, one 
of Santa Anna’s generals, and after- 
terward Santa Anna himself was 
brought in. The Texans lost only six 
killed and about twenty-five wounded. 
General Houston, during a conversa- 
tion with the prisoners, took an ear of 
common Indian corn out of his pocket : 
“You will never conquer soldiers who 
thrive on such rations as this,” he said. 
It had been his only diet for several 
days. 

It was natural that the successful 
military leader should have been chosen 
president of the little republic, and that 
after Texas was admitted to the sister- 
hood of the United States, he should 
go to Washington as a senator. 

And there occurred the most unex- 
pected thing in Houston’s life. He 
had married a Christian woman by 
whom he had an interesting family of 


children. The man of one book had 
got as high as Homer’s “ Iliad” could 
lift him, and now he turned to an older 
and a grander work for guidance. Dur- 
ing his first term as senator the tall 
and imposing figure of General Hous- 
ton used to be seen, enveloped in a 
Mexican blanket, entering a Baptist 
church on E Street, near the City Hall. 
He always occupied a pew near the 
pulpit, and he usually whiled away the 
time during the sermon cutting toys 
out of pieces of pine with his jack-knife 
for his children. At length, on No- 
vember 19, 1854, he was baptized by 
immersion, at the town of Indepen- 
dence, Tex., and the man who had 
fought for glory at Tohopeka and for 
liberty at San Jacinto, took his place 
under the banners of the Prince of 
Peace. It was a golden sunset to a 
stormy life. 
George Allen Wright. 





The City of Houston in its Early Days. 


BITTER-SWEET. 


a. things will end in bitter, 
Bitter things in sweet will end ; 
Sweet from bitter aye is fitter ; 
Bitter fruits the taste offend. 


Still they fall, these strange mutations, 
While hearts spend their generous heat : 
Sorrows, joys, and perturbations— 
All our lives are bitter-sweet. 


William Francis Barnard. 
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HERE are lovely roads in tide- 
water Virginia, mended with 
oyster-shells which are soon 

pounded into powder, making the road- 
beds smooth and beautifully white. 
Two bicyclists, a lady and a gentleman, 
rolled smoothly along one of these 
roads, which lay glittering between 
green fields like a huge, lost girdle. 
The wheels flashed the light from glit- 
tering spokes and trimmings, and reeled 
off long dents in the soft white dust, 
noiselessly, gracefully. Bicycles are 
vehicular poetry. Behind them glit- 
tered in noble calm the wide waters of 
Hampton Roads, dozens of darting sil- 
ver swallows were the fishing boats, and 
heavy swathes of smoke showed where 
two ocean steamers were racing out of 
the harbor. Over them spread a sun- 
splendid sky, like an archangel’s pal- 
ette, with all its gorgeous stains drain- 
ing into the west. 

“T believe,” said the gentleman, look- 
ing at the sky, “ that there is a proverb 
which——” 

“ Be as commonplace as you choose, 
Frank,” said the lady, ‘* but don’t, now 
don’t speak in proverbs; it is being 
clever with other folks thinking.” 

Frank Jasper assumed an injured ex- 
pression, and brought his eyes earth- 
ward. “Iwas only going to ask you 
to observe how that dark cloud over 
there bears out the silver lining theory. 
It is rolling back a bright rever on 
each corner ; not a peal of borrowed 
thunder in that, I think?” 

“No,” said Miss Bateler, plainly in 
an ill-humor, “there is nothing to be 
borrowed from that most stupid of say- 
ings; what is the .use of our clouds 
having bright linings ?” 

“None, unless we wear them inside 
out,” said Frank, happily. 

“ Susanna, Susanna Barnet! Air yuh 
comin’ to-night? Ef yuh ain’t, I'll 
come out with uh hick’ry !” 

“ Yaas, Maw, I’m in the cow lot!” 

They turned to see whence came the 
voice with the mellow Southern ac- 
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cent. “Susanna” leaned against a 
fence made of stones, old boards, 
branches of trees—anything heaped 
carelessly together, apparently to re- 
strain the wandering propensities of 
the short-tailed cow ; Susanna, purple- 
haired, star-eyed, and barefoot ; Su- 
sanna, very common, but very beauti- 
ful. Mr. Jasper was an artist; he 
looked and was straightway enthusi- 
astic. 

“ Jupiter! what a face and figure—a 
caryatid in rags!” 

Miss Bateler, having acquired that 
plurality of years which seems to have 
much the same effect upon the temper 
as thunder upon milk, said nothing, 
but her thin nostrils quivered sensi- 
tively ; perhaps she feared for the im- 
pressionable nature of her affianced, 
and wished to disillusion him, so she 
stopped at the fence. Mr. Jasper would 
have passed on, for he saw that the 
girl was trying to hide her bare feet 
with skirts which utterly refused to do 
what was required-of them, but Miss 
Bateler called to her imperatively. Su- 
sanna went forward reluctantly, and 
stood blushing hotly, and trying to 
cover one brown foot with the other. 

“ Here, Frank, is a native of the Vir- 
ginia wilds, a specimen of the genus 
‘tacky.’ Unsling your kodak ; this 
scene will make a valuable addition to 
your collection.” 

Frank was provoked, and looked 
persistently down the road. “I don’t 
care for this scene,” he said, senten- 
tiously. 

Mrs. Barnet’s voice again came stri- 
dently through the still air. 

“You had better go,” said Miss 
Bateler, “ you know your step-mother. 
Does she beat you now, Susanna ?” 

“ Yes,” answered the girl, casting an 
imploring glance at her. 

“ Think of that, Frank, a girl eighteen 
years of age, is just learning to read, 
and—her mother beats her in the pres- 
ence of her lovers! Can your State 
produce such?” Then, turning to the 
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girl, “I will help you with your reading 
lessons.” 

The girl was sorely wounded and her 
pride was aroused. “I won’t need 
your help, Miss Bateler,” she flung out 
passionately, and placing one hand on 
the low fence, she sprang lightly over, 
and fled along the yellow path with 
strong, free steps. 

“Tuh think,” she muttered, tears 
smarting in her eyes, “that she’d stoop 
tuh shame a po’ gal like me.” 

She was one of Eve’s daughters ; she 
had a girl’s innocent vanity, and a 
woman’s pride in herself. 

“A little tiger whelp,” said Miss 
Bateler, contemptuously; “but one 
need not look for refinement in a 
‘tacky.’” 

Mr. Jasper understood the whole 
scene, and his sympathies were with 
the barefoot girl and not with the 
heiress who had pulled a golden hook 
through a lover’s gills. Miss Bateler 
was of the Southern Renaissance—those 
bottom rails which came on top and set 
up the yellow god on the ruins of the 
old aristocracy. 

“What is a ‘tacky ?’” he asked. 

“It is a provincialism, for which 
there is no synonym,” replied the lady. 
“T cannot better explain its meaning 
than by saying that the girl whom we 
have just left is its personification.” 

The man looked back at Susanna’s 
home, a shanty, now swimming in a 
glorified sea of sunset light. 

“To live in a hut, to go barefoot, 
and say ‘ yes’ with a drawl worthy ofa 
down-easter, is to be a ‘tacky,’” he 
said slowly, as if gathering a definition ; 
mentally, he added another qualifica- 
tion: “Grit to resent vulgar inso- 
lence.” 

“ There is a high look in that girl’s 
eyes,” he said, presently, “but she will 
never be the woman that she could be, 
that she ought to be. Her own people 
are too low for her, your people too high, 
so between these two great stones she 
will be ground down to the regulation 
bluntness.” 

“You speak with regretfulness,” said 
Miss Bateler, with asperity, “as if the 
upper stone, at least, might be lifted 
off ; but when ‘ high-looking’ /ow girls 


are sought out and delivered from the 
grinding process, the millennium will 
have arrived.” 

“ And who would not return thanks 
for a social millennium which would de- 
liver us from social fanaticism?” mur- 
mured Frank. “A few strong souls 
such as hers would act on society as a 
purifying acid does on foul water.” 

“Your philosophy is honorable be- 
cause of its age—it is thread-bare. 
These tirades against society make me 
tired,” said Miss Bateler. 

“A Vassar girl perfuming her lan- 
guage with eau de profanity, otherwise 
slang,” exclaimed Frank, addressing 
the landscape. 

They approached a farm-house, low 
and whitewashed, the owner whereof, 
Mr. Minick, was leaning against a gate, 
leisurely paring it away with his pocket- 
knife. 

“Evenin’ to yu both; won’t yuh 
‘light ? we’re goin’ to have a frolic up 
there,” jerking the knife toward the 
house, “ apple butter bilin’.” So, hav- 
ing discharged the duties of hospital- 
ity, he began on another section of the 
gate. 

“Did you ever go to a‘ bilin,’ Frank ? 


No? then let’s stop. We can go home ° 


when the moon rises.” 

As they dismounted, she whispered : 
“The company will be dreadfully 
‘tacky,’ it will be fun to see them.” 

They rested on the front porch and 
ate apples until the guests arrived. 
Mr. Minick brought cider and ginger- 
cakes to them. “It’s biled cider with 
a drop in it,” he said, depositing the 
pitcher on the floor. 

Mr. Jasper looked at him quizzically, 
for, only a few days before, he had 
heard the farmer make a very em- 
phatic temperance speech at the “ wet 
or dry ” voting. 

Mr. Minick saw the_look; he gave 
his straw hat a tilt backward and 
scratched his head. 

“ Well, it ’mounts to this, Mr. Jasper. 
Suh, outside, I am a teetotaler, but at 
home I’m a hard cider templar.” 

In the back yard a fire had been 
built under a large copper kettle filled 
with sliced apples and sweet cider. 
Pine torches were fastened to posts, 
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and in the circle of their light games 
were played by the high - shouldered 
country boys in cowhide shoes, and 
girls with black gutta percha brace- 
lets on their wrists, and their persons 
elaborately scented with musk. 

They knew how to dance the Vir- 
ginia reel, but reserved that to wind 
up with, and in the meantime played 
kissing games. “I'll measure my love 
to show you,” in which the frizzed 
damsels told off fractions of inches on 
red and purple silk handkerchiefs, or 
opened them wide to express some- 
thing very immeasurable indeed, while 
the young men looked as if they had 
become suddenly and painfully aware 
of their arms. 

Then Unk Wash arrived with his 
fiddle, and they played, “Can’t catch 
squirrel, hi diddle dee,” in which the 
“ squirrel” was enacted by a fair 
maiden who darted nimbly among the 
outstretched hands until captured and 
kissed. There was much whisking of 
skirts and dodging and struggling in 
this, and one maiden, reduced to des- 
perate straits, laid flat down and 
drummed on the ground with her 
heels, shrieking dismally. 

The couples took “turns” stirring 
the apple butter, and, according to 
custom, every time the stirrer touched 
bottom, the lady paid the usual forfeit. 

Afterward, they assembled in the 
front room, pending the announce- 
ment of supper, which announcement 
was made by the hostess, whose fig- 
ure doubled candidly over her apron 
strings, in a very simple manner: 
“Fetch cheers.” At these magic 
words the company rose, and grasp- 
ing their chairs, marched to the din- 
ing-room. The hard cider circulated 
freely, and the games were resumed 
with renewed vigor; the maidens 
shrieked no more, but submitted to be 
caught with disgraceful ease, and be- 
fore the two quasi-visitors left, the 
stirrer seemed to have taken up a per- 
manent position on the bottom of the 
kettle. Susanna had been one of the 
party, and once, when struggling in the 
grasp of am ardent swain, the torch- 
light fell full upon her face, sparkling 
and beautiful, her magnificent hair 
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swept down, and her eyes were full of 
light and laughter; at that moment 
she saw the amused spectators; the 
radiance flashed out of her face, she 
struck the swain a blow, not a lady- 
like one, that made him stagger, clutch 
wildly at the air which afforded him 
no support, and sit with considerable 
force in a large tub of sweet cider. 

Amid the laughter that followed, 
Susanna vanished and did not return ; 
but once she stole up to Frank Jasper 
and whispered, “He didn’t kiss me, 
no one can, I only let ’em try,” and be- 
fore he could turn his head to reply 
she was gone. 


The next day was warm, and the 
sky was filled with little gilded rags ot 
clouds, like the shearing of a hundred 
golden rams. 

Susanna was digging sweet potatoes 
in a patch as large as a bed-quilt. 
Flem Akers bent his indolent body 
over the fence and looked complacent- 
ly at her. 

“Suse, I raised five bags uh pea-nuts 
las’ time, an’ if I git uh good price foi 
muh shote, will you, I say—as how— 
will you i 

Flem stopped, unable to proceed, 
and Susanna, with the instinct of her 
sex strong within her, affected not to 
understand. 

“ Huh!” she said, disdainfully,“ yuh 
ain’t nigh sich uh peart talker as 
Walt Hurt. Why,” meditatively, “he 
was here las’ Sund’y, an’ he hadn't 
been here three hours till he’d ast me 
to go tuh night meetin’ with ’im.” 

Flem shuffled his feet in the warm 
dust, and taking off his battered hat, 
poked his fingers through the holes in 
it, then lifted his saddened, dog-like 
eyes to hers, reproachfully. Susanna 
stopped and leaned, half repentant, on 
her hoe. 

“Walt as¢ me,” she said, shyly, “ but 
I didn’t say I promust.” 

The soft, slow crunch of a horse’s 
foot on the shell road interrupted 
them. The rider was Mr. Jasper, and 
he drew rein at the potato-patch. Su- 
sanna went in answer to his call and 
Flem took up her discarded hoe. °Su- 
sanna, warmly blushing, did not lift 
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her eyes, though the stranger was only 
asking if the patch by the big magnolia 
was not a short cut to Moldavia. 
After hearing that it was not, he still 
left the bridle hanging loosely on the 
horse’s neck, and did not go. 

He was thinking what a strong, sup- 
ple creature she was, and idly wonder- 
ing if that fine brow really indicated 
intellect. 

“We offended you yesterday,” he 
said. 

Susanna knew, as all women, high 
and low, know such things, that he 
had understood and judged her rightly, 
and tears, that did not smart as those 
of yesterday, misted her eyes. ‘“ You 
did not,’ she answered, quietly. Ina 
few minutes she was talking to him 
shyly but freely, with rude intelligence, 
though she did not remotely under- 
stand why he had power to make her 
do so. _He even discerned occasional 
flashes of bright fancy and noble 
thought, playing through a semi-torpid 
brain and uncouth language, as light- 
ning etches itself swiftly on a dark 
cloud. 

Flem, looking sidewise at them, saw 
that the stranger had become the 
listener, and that though Susanna’s 
limp sun-bonnet bobbed eloquently as 
she talked, it always remained tilted at 
an angle which allowed the man to look 
down into her face. He threw away 
the hoe with a force which knocked 
down a whole crazy panel of fence, and 
went away down the road, dragging 
his hard bare feet sullenly along ; and 
directly, Mr. Jasper’s horse following 
the long line of those footprints, 
blotted them out. 

“| heer tell,” said Mrs. Barnet, “‘ that 
Miss Bateler’s goin’ tuh marry uh man 
from up North.” 

“T know it,” said Susanna, shortly. 

, “Should uh thought,” remarked her 
mother, presently, “ that she’d uh looked 
higher’n uh Yankee.” 

“Well, considerin’,” said the girl, re- 
membering Jasper’s bright blue eyes 
and gentle speech, “ he mought be wuss 
lookin’.” 

Mrs. Barnet, having laid in the skil- 
let the last corn-cake with the prints of 
five fingers across its surface, put on 


the lid, shovelled coals and hot ashes 
over and under it, and left them to 
bake on the hearth. 


Mr. Jasper, pleased with this new 
character-study, this strong, bright bit 
of nature, stopped sometimes at the 
cow-lot and sweet-potato patch, and 
during the next few weeks Susanna be- 
came more and more conscious of her 
ragged skirts and bare feet, and won- 
dered if her mother would think her 
insane if she put on the only pair of 
shoes she had ever possessed, clum- 
sy calf-skin ones, and wore them to 
“ milkin,.” 

“’Pears tuh me like these Chanyas- 
ters don’t grow none,” she said one 
evening, looking at her little bed of 
poor flowers. 

“ Law, no, chile,” answered her moth- 
er, ‘how ken they when yuh aint wat- 
ered um fuh nigh uh week.” 

Troubled by vague restlessness, a 
shadowy, undefined pain in herself, and 
moved by the unwonted note of gen- 
tleness in her mother’s voice, Susanna 
wept. 

“ Maw,” she said, her voice tremu- 
lous and husky, “I wisht I hadn’t 
promust tuh marry Flem.” 

“Lis’n,” cried Mrs. Barnet, aghast, 
“yuh aint goin’ tuh back out, Susanna 
Barnet, an’ him a well-off man, raisin’ 
two shotes an’ five bags uh pea-nuts 
at wunst.” 

“No, Maw,” the girl answered, sub- 
dued and ashamed; and avoiding her 
mother’s eyes, she brought water for 
the “ Chanyasters,” using for a sprink- 
ler a tomato-can with holes punched 
in the bottom. 

“T reck’n I'll go tuh night-meetin’ 
down tuh the school-’ouse, an’ go tuh 
the mo’ner’s bench,” she mournfully 
murmured, “’an mebbe I'll feel bet- 
ter... 

So down the road, a long five miles 
they went, she and Flem, with the 
width of the road between them. Each 
carried a pair of shoes to be put on 
when near the meeting-house, and to 
be taken off immediately after leaving 
it, to save wear. 

She went to the mo’ner’s bench, and 
on the way home, she and Flem walked 
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hand in hand, because the moon was 
young and the night dark. 

Susanna went to Miss Bateler’s 
house, Moldavia, to help the house- 
keeper during apple-drying time, for 
she wanted money to buy a dress for 
her wedding. Mr. Jasper often carried 
a camp-stool out and sat watching her 
as she deftly manipulated the little ma- 
chine, which pared and sliced the ap- 
ples and rejected the cores with a know- 
ing little toss, and saw the apples as 
they came in crisp white rings from the 
evaporator. 

One day Miss Bateler sent for Su- 
sanna. She presented herself at the 
parlor-door, and looked in with her shy, 
beautiful smile. 

“The little savage is really pictur- 
esque,” thought the lady, and a little 
defiant light shone in her eyes as she 
began to speak; neither of them had 
forgotten their last meeting. 

“T am going to speak to you plain- 
ly, Susanna,” she said, “and it may be 
as unpleasant for you as it is for me ; 
but I have no idea how people of your 
class regard such things. Rumors 
have reached me of unbecoming ac- 
tions on your part toward a person so 
far above you that I, with difficulty, 
recognize the necessity of speech con- 
cerning you and him. Because a gen- 
tleman, a stranger to the customs and 
manners of our common people, should, 
from mere curiosity, speak to you once 
or twice, why should your silly head be 
turned? Now, Ido not think of any- 
thing but your unduly flattered vanity, 
but I speak for your own good, to quell 
any insane aspirations that, Heaven 
knows, you may have. Take my ad- 
vice; you are not bad-looking, marry 
someone—of your own class—as quick- 
ly as possible, for a bad name is not a 
good thing to have. You may go now, 
and take this package with you.” 

The bundle thrust into her hands, 
and the door shut in her face, Susanna 
stood, smarting with pain and anger, 
bewildered and helpless. There was 
nothing left for her to do but to go 
home, which she did, carrying the 
package, which she dared not leave. 

Generations of a stolid, grubbing an- 
cestry had bequeathed her many rude 


ons 


traits and mannerisms, but she had in- 
telligence and fine feeling. She was 
wounded and passionately angry at the 
high and mighty lady who had so cool- 
ly insulted her. 

“ An’ jes’ as I wuz tryin’ tuh be 
good,” she whispered, huskily, toiling 
along the hot road. Her mind ran 
back over those bright little sun-spots 
in her dark life, when Jasper had talked 
to her and stirred emotions, new and 
strange, but unnamed, in her heart. 
There was nothing in those happier 
moments, was there? Maybe —her 
cheeks burned hotly at some thought. 

“He never meant anything,” she 
cried, fiercely, under her breath, and as 
the startled doubt crept back, she said, 
over and over, “He didn’t, he couldn't.” 
Her very sun-bonnet was eloquent of 
dejection as she walked into her moth- 
er’s shanty. 

Depositing the bundle on the floor, 
she sat down upon a stool and silently 
chewed her calico. bonnet-strings. 

““ What’s the matter, Suse, and what’s 
in the bundle?” said her mother. 

“JT dunno,” she answered, shortly, 
“it’s fuh you, I reckon.” 

“Tt” was not for the old woman, but 
for Susanna, and was a half-worn mus- 
lin dress, dainty enough even in its age, 
with a few pale ribbons still clinging to 
i. 

In all her life Susanna had never 
owned so pretty a gown, and she had 
no prospect of ever owning such, but 
her eyes flashed indignantly as she 
looked at it. She got off her stool and 
tied the chewed bonnet-strings under 
her chin. 

“ Whuh yuh goin’ ?” 

“T’m goin’, Maw,” she said, decided- 
ly, “tuh take that dress back tuh Miss 
Bateler.” 

“ Air yuh crazy ? I won’t let yuh do 
it,” said Mrs. Barnet. ' 

“T will,” said Susanna, crushing it up. 

The old woman caught her arm 
and jerked her roughly up against the 
wall. 

“No, yuh don’t, Suse Barnet, yuh 
don’t take that dress out’n this house.” 

“Well, then,” said the girl, looking 
sullenly at the finger-marks on her arm, 
“yuh ken have it fuh little Bet an’ Vir- 
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gie Sue, fuh I’ll never wear it if I’m 
beat fuh it.” 

The next day, the long line of Flem’s 
footprints in the dust, ran up to the 
Barnet house. 

“ Mawnin, Suse.” 

Susanna, squatting beside the short- 
tailed cow, was in no humor for court- 
ing. 

“Yuh over yuhly,” she said, curtly. 

Flem gave his already painfully short 
trousers another hitch, and hung him- 
self on the fence under his arms. 

His dull eyes glowed with a sullen, 
cunning spark. 

“I seen yuh yankee man while uh go. 
He ast me if I knowed any place good 
tuh make a picture uv with that lit- 
tle box of his’n.” 

“What did yuh tell ’im?” inquired 
the girl, butting the cow’s stomach 
with her head to make her “give 
down” the thin stream of truly patri- 
cian milk, if blueness be an indication. 

“T tole ’im uh good many folks 
hired me tuh take em tuh the Dismal 
Swamp. Said he’d go, but he didn’t 
want nobody with ‘im. Reck’n he’s 
mos’ thah now ’az he wuz hitchin’ up 
the dog-cyart, but ’ fore he gits back 
mebbe he'll wish he’d hired me.” 

“It’s dang’rous if he don’t know the 
way,” said the girl, a little troubled ; 
then came a sudden suspicion. 

“Flem,” she said, rising hurriedly 
and looking straight at him, “do yuh 
reck’n he'll go nigh the Ha’nted 
Lake?” 

Flem’s hard color faded a little, and 
he dropped his eyes to the broken- 
bladed knife and the stick he was 
whittling. 

“He said az how he’d heerd uv it 
and he’d go ’crost it if he could find 
uh boat,” he answered, doggedly. 

Susanna stood appalled. She knew 
little of any catechism, but she be- 
lieved as firmly as she believed in life, 
that first article in their provincial 
creed of superstition, namely, that the 
rash mortal who trusted himself on 
the mysterious waters of Haunted 
Lake would never again be seen by 
human eyes. It was a belief shared 
by the entire “tacky” and negro popu- 
lation, that a boat was always at the 


shore of that black tarn, in the midst 
of a damp, snake-haunted wilderness, a 
boat not made by hands, mysteriously 
coming and going. 

In a single instant her brain had 
made and rejected a hundred impos- 
sible plans for the rescue of the blue- 
eyed stranger, from a supreme and un- 
comprehended danger. 

Just then, a-cart drawn by a mule 
passed by, the negro driver lying asleep 
in the bottom with the white shell-dust 
sifting thickly over him, making ashy 
his black, unconscious face. 

In a case less desperate, Susanna 
would not have thought of a plan in- 
volving an expenditure of money, but 
now she hurried into the house and 
got a dollar of the wedding - dress 
money and ran after the cart, bumping 
sleepily along. Without waking the 
driver she clambered in, and taking 
the rope rein, struck the nodding mule 
a blow with its knotted end, that made 
him leap and send a rattling kick 
against the cart. 

The slumbering negro shot swiftly 
out of the open end, and landed in the 
dust. He sat there for a few moments, 
helpless, his eyes rolling with fright, 
and Susanna waited for him to climb 
in again. 

“Whut yuh mean by doin’ dis hyer 
way ?” he indignantly asked. 

“Bunk,” said Susanna, lying glibly, 
“ Maw’s awful sick an’ I’ve got tuh git 
roots out the Swamp. I thought I’d 
git in an’ drive a little faster ’thou’t 
wakin’ yuh up. Yuh goin’ that way, 
an’ if yuh’ll let me drive az fast az I 
ken, I’ll give yuh uh dollah.” 

A negro hates “ po’ white trash” as 
he calls them, but Bunk was avaricious, 
and he could count on the fingers of 
one hand all the dollars he had ever 
possessed. 

He accepted the money and gloated 
over it as he sat in the back of the 
cart with his big feet hanging down 
and swinging violently as the indig- 
nant mule jerked it along. Four miles 
the old mule took at sweepstake pace, 
then he stopped, and with feet obstin- 
ately planted, refused to budge an 
inch. When the rope-end was frayed 
out with beating and a frailing witha 
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dead branch covered him with dry 
leaves and twigs but left him unmoved, 
Susanna was forced to pursue the jour- 
ney on foot. 

“Yuh knows whut yuh’s_ uhbout, 
doan yuh, Pomp?” said Bunk, grinning. 
“ Bad ’nuff to tote niggars, widout po’ 
white trash.” 

Tired and heated, Susanna entered 
the vast, mute wilderness of the Swamp 
and the clammy dampness of the un- 
sunned place sent a chill to her bones. 
She was unconscious of the real dan- 
gers which menaced her, venturing 
there alone, but to the imaginary ter- 
rors of the place she was painfully 
alive. Her clothing was torn and her 
hands scratched as she forced her diffi- 
cult way through the tangled vines 


and thorny bushes, and once she fell. 


over a root and cut a long gash across 
her forehead. 

“’Spos’n I’m too late,” she mur- 
mured, “his folks ud never know, an’ 
Miss Bateler”—the thought of Miss 
Bateler came to her like a breath of 
the chilly air, but she remembered 
what had been said to her at the 
“ mo’ner’s bench,” and went on. 

At last she stood on the shore of the 
Lake ; she knew it from oft-repeated 
description. 

Every nerve thrilling with exquisite 
fear, she gazed at the haunted water, 
lying bright and dark amid giant ferns 
and juniper-trees. She could see noth- 
ing of any presence, real or super- 
natural; all around were only long 
reaches of mournful pines and cy- 
presses, festooned with moss and rank 
vines, a damp and poisoned wilderness. 

With desperate courage she raised 
her voice and sent it across the glisten- 
ing water, lying there with the dim 
light on its bosom, like a deep, black 
eye. 

“ Mistuh Jasper!” Then louder and 
more despairingly, “ Mistuh Jasper, 
answer ef yuh ken, fuh Suse’s come 
tuh he’p yuh!” 

To her inexpressible relief she heard 
a reply coming from her side of the 
lake. 

With hope and dread of what she 
should see she plunged on in the di- 
rection from which the sound had 
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come. Footsteps were meeting her, 
and in another moment Frank Jasper 
stood before her with a gun in his 
arm. 

Too surprised to think, she stared at 
him—him in the flesh, and her tongue 
acting without her brain, slowly spoke 
again the last words it had uttered ; 
“ Suse’s come tuh he’p yuh.” 

“ And why does Mr. Jasper stand in 
need of Suse’s help?” That cool thin 
voice electrified her, and for the first 
time she saw the remainder of the 
party— Miss Bateler and her house 
party, with servants and guide. 

Utterly abashed, Susanna _ stood 
among them, her eyes fastened on the 
ground, and wave after wave of scorch- 
ing blood rushing to her cheeks. Her 
brain rapidly recalled every incident 
of that useless and now ridiculous 
journey, and two tears rolled slowly 
down and crossed the little track of 
blood from the wound 
head. 

“1 thought—I thought as how—he’d 
go ’crost the ha’nted lake, an’—an’—”’ 

Her voice died in her throat; she 
cast one reproachful glance at the in- 
nocent and bewildered cause of all this 
exquisite misery, and fled. 

“She believes in that absurd story 
about this lake,” said Miss Bateler, 
scornful and contemptuous. 

Mr. Jasper, never before or after- 
ward came so near to repenting of his 
engagement to the heiress as he did 
then. He was beginning to under- 
stand. A dark flush burned in his face 
as he thought of all that had led up 
to this. With gentle consideration he 
refrained from going after the girl 
himself, and sent the snickering little 
darkey Abe, who was carrying his 
sketching materials, to overtake her 
with the dog-cart and drive her home. 

Miss Bateler had faith in the strength 
of the golden hook: “ A guardian angel 
who comes to your rescue in ragged 
skirts and is decidedly ‘ tacky ’— you 
are fortunate Mr. Jasper,” whereupon 
Jasper, to relieve his feelings, dropped 
behind and knocked down the black 
servant, after which he promptly picked 
him up, and gave him a handful of sil- 
ver money. 


in her fore- 

















ROSABEL HAS GONE BEFORE. oI 


About December ist, the eastern 
shore people were surprised by a fall 
of snow followed by a cold “snap” 
which kept it on the ground several 
days. On the second day, when a few 
flakes were whirling in the air and peo- 
ple were eagerly improvising sleighs, a 
bridal party came into the village. 
Flem, with plenty of tallow on his 
boots and little rivulets of coon oil 
running down his neck, proudly be- 
strode Bunk’s mule, and Susanna sat 
behind holding on by his waistband. 
They were going to the parsonage to 
be married. Walt Hurt as best man 
and advance guard went before, walk- 
ing with long strides to keep up with 
Bunk’s mule. His coat hung on his 
arm and the long ends of his purple 
necktie floated over his shoulders. 

A short distance ahead of them a 
lady and a gentleman had just alighted 
from one of the hastily constructed 
sleighs which had come to grief with 
one of its runners off. 

The little negro Abe, dancing a 
shuffle on the sidewalk to keep his feet 
from freezing, looked down the street 
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and beheld the approaching bridal 
party. Instantly he stood on his head 
and waved his ashy legs in the air. 

“ Huh !” he yelled delightedly, “ Mis- 
tuh Jasper hy’uh cum Susanna tuh he’p 
yuh!” 

He dodged, but Jasper’s fist caught 
him. 

“Mammy,” he said when he was at 
home, “I wuzunt close tuh dat ah 
white man, en I dodge jes’ quick ez I 
ken, but he rech out and hit muh haid 
jes’ slick ez I kin swalluh ah scufflong 
grape.” 

The mule passed on, bearing the 
happy bridegroom and the poor little 
bride, shivering, “ tacky,” heroic ; she 
never revealed to the unconscious 
blockhead before her that her heart 
had once and almost unconsciously 
given all its strong, sweet love to that 
blue-eyed stranger, and that a woman’s 
whole life had for her been pressed into 
a few autumn weeks. The upper mill- 
stone had descended, the lower had 
risen to meet it, and she was to be 
ground between them forevermore. 

May Lou Zoll. 
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IGHT has clad the earth in sorrow, 
Nature sadly waits the morrow. 
Clouds enveil the weeping moon, 

Spirit voices haunt the tomb 
Where, in the sombre light of day, 
Rosabel was laid away. 

Rosabel with clear blue eyes, 
Brighter far than summer skies ; 
Now from them the light has fled, 
Cold and still that stately head 
Crowned with yellow locks of gold; 
Mute the voice that oft has told 
Tales of soulful love and hope. 
Madly doth my spirit grope, 
Seeking sunlight for her eyes, 
Weeping for love’s smiling skies ; 
Darkened now for evermore— 
Rosabel has gone before ! 


And now the lily tolls its bell, 

And rosebuds weep for her caress; 
Whilst e’en the brook seems to express 
Deep sorrow in its lisping tone: | 

And summer winds do naught but moan 
For Rosabel, so fair and pure, 


My Rosabel who is no more! 


Silas M. Piper. 
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OHN BAILEY judged men by their 
J smoking. He thought the man 
who smoked cigarettes a fop; pit- 
ied the one who smoked clay or corn- 
cob, contemned him who chose brier 
root, and disliked the smoker of cigars, 
in that he carried no pouch from which 
his neighbor might fill, but he held in 
sovereign contempt the man who 
owned, and misused, a meerschaum. 
“‘ Anybody who smokgs in puffs like a 
steam engine, or in gusts like a March 
wind,” he was wont to say, “ought to 
stick to clay. If he can’t smoke a 
meerschaum cool and even, let him 
give it to a better man who can.” 
“ MacAllister,” his own meerschaum, 
had been for years his best friend, 
faithful, soothing, silent. 

On the morning when my story, and 
his, began, Bailey smoked leisurely, 
watched the smoke wreaths, dreamed 
of a future editorship, and fancied he 
was composing copy. There was a 
knock at the door. With his pipe still 
between his lips, he growled “Come 
in.” 

When he saw that his caller was a 
woman he rose, knocking out his pipe 
so abruptly that the ashes fell on his 
hand. “I beg your pardon,” he said ; 
“T thought it was one of the men,” 

“T can understand how often editors 
must be interrupted,” she said. Bai- 
ley started, the speech chimed so well 
with his dream. “I brought a manu- 
script, Mr. Sigler, for a friend. I was 
told I would find you here, and my 
friend’s article could get an editorial 
reading atonce. I am Miss Raeburn.” 

She flushed, in growing embarrass- 
ment. It dawned upon Bailey that he 
and his caller were the victims of a 
practical joke, and he resolved to break 
the head of its perpetrator at his ear- 
liest convenience. 

He motioned Miss Raeburn to be 
seated. He remained standing, and 
she looked up at him. Her eyes were 
big and brown. He decided to let the 
mistake as to his identity pass for the 
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AN EDITORIAL EXPERIENCE. 


time. Why should he embarrass her 
with explanations? 

“Can you show me the manuscript ?” 
he asked. While he glanced over it 
the girl’s eyes were fixed upon him as 
if her destiny were in his hands. “I 
think this will go. It seems good, very 
good,” he said. 

“Oh, thank you. My friend will be 
so pleased,” she said, as she rose. Her 
face was very bright. Bailey noticed 
she had a dimple. 

“Can you call again to see when it 
will appear, and all that ?” he said. 

“JT will be sure to come. Shall it be 
to-morrow?” she asked, and Bailey 
felt that she had shown him a favor. 

After she went away he finished his 
smoke and thought it over. Why 
hadn’t he arranged to write instead of 
letting her call? When she found she 
had been misled, she would be angry. 
With whom ? he wondered. With those 
who had misinformed her, or him who 
had not set her right ? Why was hea 
fool anyway ? 

The manuscript was fairly good. 
Bailey thought it would be printed, but 
not paid for. “Probably,” he told 
himself, “she chiefly wants to see it 
in print.” He smiled, remembering his 
own first successful manuscript. He 
had it somewhere in a box of papers. 
Perhaps she would paste hers in a 
scrap-book. He has heard girls did 
that sort of thing. 

When Bailey handed the manuscript 
to Mr. Sigler he said Miss Raeburn 
was a friend, and had written. The 
editor was willing to give the article 
space and send extras. 

Next morning Bailey thought every 
knock was Miss Raeburn’s, and emp- 
tied his pipe so often to rise and greet 
some fellow-journalist that when she 
really arrived he was smoking, with his 
feet on the desk. 

He had resolved to explain and 
apologize for yesterday’s error, but she 
looked so radiant, was so grateful for 
his kindness, and so impressed with his 
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power that he let the opportunity 
slip. 

When she held out her hand to him, 
with a little impulsive movement, he 
saw as he took it there was a darn in 
her glove. With a sudden shame for 
the ungenerous policy of the Chronicler, 
he handed her a note as the price of 
her manuscript. This was burning 
bridges indeed. It made explanation 
impossible. He told himself he was a 
particularly knavish sort of fool. He 
had overplayed his part in a way that 
was unpardonable. Miss Raeburn, 
wholly unsuspecting, smiled so bright- 
ly as she said good-by that he forgot 
to repent any more. Instead, he smoked 
and blew rings. 

When Miss Raeburn brought other 
manuscripts Bailey’s one care was to 
prevent her discovering that he was 
not the editor of the Chronicler, that 
her manuscripts were not bought, and 
that he was behaving in an altogether 
unjustifiable manner, The knowledge 
that he had no right to serve her made 
him rather wild. There was something 
confiding in her manner that gave his 
conscience a fine text from which to 
lecture, but he would not have had it 
changed for all that. She never forgot 
the work was that of “a friend.” He 
would have appreciated her confidence 
if she had given it. As she did not, he 
admired her reticence. 

After the first visit she came direct- 
ly to his office, unnoticed by the busy 
men downstairs. The original offend- 
er had decided, since Bailey had not 
spoken, the joke must have failed, and 
Bailey began to feel that his secret was 
in his own hands, 

One morning Miss Raeburn brought 
a new manuscript, which Bailey prom- 
ised to read “at his earliest opportu- 
nity.” These phrases helped to keep 
up the deception, and Bailey practised 
them faithfully. Her call seemed ab- 
surdly short. She wore a cluster of 
violets. He wondered who had given 
them to her. Bailey was beginning to 
feel there must be an end to this farce. 
But was it to be the end—or the be- 
ginning—of all things ? 

He pushed aside his work, drew out 
* MacAllister,” and read the manu- 


script Miss Raeburn had left. He 
often tried, vainly, to read something 
of her girlish soul in the writings she 
gave him, and of which she herself al- 
ways spoke with a sort of reverential 
tenderness. Her choice of subjects 
puzzled him at times, and he found her 
work unsatisfactory. 

This last article inveighed against 
smoking, spoke of the dire ailments 
that overtake “tobacco fiends,” and 
ended with a plea to society to boycott 
smokers. “ MacAllister” had sus- 
pected Bailey of being in love from 
the days he first blew rings. When 
this article plunged him in gloom there 
could be no doubt of it. Ordinarily, 
Bailey would have pronounced such 
an article “rot,” and lighted his pipe 
with tapers made thereof. But one 
does not call the opinions of one’s 
sweetheart rot. Miss Raeburn knew 
he smoked. Perhaps, he thought, with 
the sore egotism of lovers, it was es- 
pecially aimed at him. 

He found gloomy satisfaction in sac- 
rificing himself for her sake when he 
carried the article to Mr. Sigler with a 
recommendation. Here a new compli- 
cation arose. Mr. Sigler flatly refused 
to publish it. Bailey’s professional 
good sense was at one with this dic-* 
tum, and he had no word t@say, but 
this forced the long delayed explana- 
tion. Refusing one of her manuscripts 
in his réle of editor never once oc- 
curred to him. 

He sat down at his desk to think it 
over with “ MacAllister.” When he 
had half finished that smoke he took 
the pipe out of his lips and looked at 
it. It was a little thing to lie between 
him and happiness. This is the point 
he had reached in his meditations. 
Lovers. consider. only one, difficulty at 
a time, Ang ‘this.is,a ‘merciful provi- 
sion. it was’a ‘beautiful pipe. The 
bowl was’ caryed in; queer and graceful 
design. It bulged ina deliciously ca- 
pacigus, way. It had, been broken 
once, ang. the way it, ‘healed was a joy 
to Bailey’ s heart. He had given the 
best years of his life to its coloring. 
Miss Raeburn or “ MacAllister ?” 

Bailey leaned forward, as if to break 
the pipe on the stove. A flicker of 
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firelight on the bowl made it gleam— 
as her hair gleamed in the sunshine. 

Bailey knocked out the ashes, and 
put the pipe in his pocket. In the 
same pocket, with grim determination, 
he crowded the anti-tobacco essay. 
“Sounds like an anti-tobacco adver- 
tisement,” he growled, being cross be- 
cause he wasn’t happy. He had Miss 
Raeburn’s address from her manu- 
scripts, and had often walked past her 
house. This time he stopped and rang. 

Miss Raeburn received him alone. 
Her father, she said, was ill. When 
Bailey said he was sorry he lied. He 
began his story at once and told it 
briefly, suppressing certain details. 
She had been misinformed about him 
in the first place ; to avoid annoying 
her with explanations, he had handed 
her manuscripts to Mr. Sigler with a 
recommendation to his personal atten- 
tion ; they had, as she knew, been re- 
ceived. He had let her remain under 
a false impression too long, yielding to 
the temptation to serve her even in 
the smallest way, and he had come to 
apologize. 
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Miss Raeburn looked up demurely. 
“My friend isn’t I,” she said; “it’s 
papa.” 

Bailey beamed. ‘“ My luck is better 
than I deserve,” he said, “because I 
only confessed when I had to. The 
truth is ‘The Evils of the Tobacco 
Habit’ won’t go. I’m awfully glad 
you didn’t write it.” 

Miss Raeburn’s dimple appeared. 
“Oh, Icouldn’t,” she said; “I’m not 
clever enough—and I’m afraid I’m not 
advanced enough. And I know you 
aren’t as sorry at the fate of papa’s 
manuscript as you might be if you 
didn’t smoke that fascinating meer- 
schaum. And I’m hardly sorry at all, 
because s 





As he smoked that evening, Bailey 
smiled often to himself, and then he 
said, “ Mac, old man, it’s the first time 
in the history of the world that the 
‘friend’ a woman tells us about in a 
newspaper office has been bona fide. 
Luck is with us, old fellow.” And 
then he blew a ring. 


Henderson Dainger field. 
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“ ES, sir,” said the old landlord, 
complacently ; “that there is 
the old Rathburn House, and 

haunted, sir, as haunted as the grave 

itself, sir. It was built for two families, 
and has two front doors on the front. 

You see, Jeremiah and Charton Rath- 

burn were brothers, and very fond of 


each other. . Charton,; le was the. old- ° 


est, and—well, he was a queer ,un,.no 
mistake—one of your haughty, black 
lookin’ aristocrats, .with wever: a: civil 
word for a body as iong as-he lived 
there. The queer part of him was that 
he should fall a’nost mad in ieve with 
the littlest cretur I ever saw. She was 
as meek as Moses, and as homely asa 
frog, sir, ’ceptin’ hereyes. They were 
more like stars than eyes nat’rally are. 
Well, sir, he fell in love with her— 


Anna her name was—and built this 
house. He made it double, so that 
Jeremiah might get married and live 
alongside of him. 

“ Jerry, he was awful quiet-like, allus 
affable to everyone, and by and by 
he got married, married another meek 
un, only she was meeker’n Anna, bein’ 
timid an’ shy-like. Her name was 
Prudence, an’ she was well liked. The 
two women folks, they didn’t get along 
first class from the first, and finally had 
an up-and-down row; no words, you 
know ; they was both ladies by birth 
an’ learnin’; but they hired the devil 
himself to invent the most hateful ways 
for ’em, an’ they never was seen to- 
gether. Right in the middle of the 
house was a big door. Charton thought 
’‘twould save goin’ out doors to get to 
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each other; but that door was never 
opened ; the old key rusted in the lock. 
Anna, she never had no children, but 
Prudence did; it died ’fore it was a 
week old, so it didn’t amount to much 
after all. Then Prudence, she up an’ 
died, an’ Jerry, he up an’ brought 
home a new wife. She was a stunner; 
she was one of your high-stepping thor- 
ough-breds, with a world of devils an’ 
angels in her eyes, an’ a handsome 
mouth, but never smiled, only kept al- 
most perfectly still. 

“She loved Jerry though, an’ they 
was as happy as clams, or nightin’ales ; 
clams suits Jerry best, for he never 
made much of a howdy-do. Then 
what did Charton do but fall in love 
with Jerry’s new wife? An’ his own 
wife, she jest looked on an’ never said 
a word, but those great eyes were more 
like stars than ever. Pretty soon 
Charton began to hint things about 
Jerry that was bad. Then one night 
Anna was found shot in her bed; an’, 
if you will believe it, sir, the big door 
was onlocked. Charton was out of 
town that night, an’ Edith, that’s Jerry’s 
new wife, she was off to her folks in 
Merton. Of course, suspicion pointed 
at Jerry, an’ he was took up an’ tried. 
Well, they hung him for it, although 
‘twa’n’t proved he did it. His wife, 
she raved on like a madwoman, an’ 
said she knew it was Charton that killed 
her. Charton,he went away, an’ Edith 
she had a young one an’ died. Her 
folks took it; no one ever knew wheth- 
er it was a boy or a girl. One thing 
they do know, an’ that is, that the three 
Mrs. Rathburns an’ Jeremiah come 
back to earth an’ fight every night, till 
folks say ’tain’t safe to live near the 
house. Yes, sirree, that’s a regular 
haunted house, sure enough.” 

The landlord filled his pipe with vis- 
ible satisfaction. His listener laughed 
lightly. 

“T am not superstitious my good 
man, but your tale is extremely inter- 
esting. Jeremiah must have been quite 
a captivating fellow to have secured 
such a beautiful wife,” he added, jest- 
ingly. 

“His picture hangs in the old gal- 
lery,” said the old landlord, dryly, “ an’ 


so does the rest of ’em. Perhaps you 
better take a look at ’em.” 

The younger man laughed again. 

“T shall probably do so, as I have 
recently purchased the property,” he 
said serenely. 

Goin’ to live there?” queried the 
story-teller, sarcastically. 

“Certainly. I hope we shall be very 
good friends, we are such near neigh- 
bors. I shall be delighted ”—holding 
out his hand—* to have you come and 
listen to the bickerings between the 
former inhabitants of the house.” 

“No, sir,” said the old man seri- 
ously ; “and I reckon you'll be only too 
glad to spend most of your time in my 
jolly tavern, sir. At any rate, know 
that you are welcome here. I like 
your face, and, ’pon honor! I haven’t 
heard so friendly a tone since poor 
Jerry died.” 

“Thank you, Mr. Graff,” said the 
young man, rising to go. “Here is my 
card; pray give me a call when we are 
established here.” 

“We!” said the thunderstruck Mr. 
Graff. 

“By ‘we,’ I mean my wife and I,” 
said the other, smiling. 

“ Sir—Mr.—Mr.—” (consulting the 
card in his hand) “ Livingstone, I hope 
you won’t bring a lovely lady here, sir. 
Think of the dangers of that house!” 
said the landlord, solemnly. 

Eric Livingstone laughed. 

“Dora is very brave,” he said, assur- 
ingly ; and, with a pleasant word of 
farewell, left the inn. 

“He is like Jerry Rathburn, as I 
live,” muttered the landlord; “and 
him a married man, goin’ to bring his 
wife here. He ain’t the good sense of 
Jerry Rathburn.” 

Meanwhile, Mr. Livingstone was hur- 
rying toward Rathburn House. It was 
an old gray-stone mansion, moss-grown 
and gloomy. Rank weeds thrived near 
the doors, and the once brilliant garden 
was a mass of wild disorder. Every- 
thing had the look of departed gran- 
deur. Even the birds did not take 
advantage of the silent eaves. At one 
of the dreary windows hung a huge bat 
—omen of evil doing. Eric shuddered 
in spite of himself. 
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Wading through the dank grasses, he 
reached the right hand door. 

“ This was Charton’s side,” he mur- 
mured. 

As he ventured in, the bare, dark 
walls looked sombrely down. He 
passed quickly through the rooms. 

“Hullo!” he muttered, as he tried 
one door and found it bolted. With 
an exclamation, he burst it in uncere- 
moniously. 

The interior made him pale with 
sudden fright ; it was nothing but a 
small, close room ; but the walls were 
hung in blue and silver, after the an- 
cient style of ladies’ boudoirs. It had 
been Anna Rathburn’s room ; and that 
tumbled couch, with yellow, decaying, 
silken coverlets, had been her death- 
bed. Everything was just as she had 
left it before retiring. Eric could al- 
most imagine the woman there now; 
and, turning hastily, he left the room, 
closing the door behind him. 

The rest were empty rooms, all save 
one, which could hardly be called a 
room, but a large hall, extending from 
one end of the great house to the 
other. It was hung with the famous 
Rathburn pictures. 

As Eric opened the door a draft of 
chill air came through the passage. 
He walked boldly into the dim light. 
There they hung, the old, old pict- 
ures. 

He rapidly passed by the ancient 
faces until he reached one near the 
last. It was a haughty face, as the 
landlord had said. The passionate, 
kindling eye looked fiercely at him, 
and the black hair sheltered a massive 
brow, which was suggestive of both 
strength and cruelty. 

Next was his wife, the murdered 
Anna, plain almost to deformity ; but 
the eyes, so wonderful and star-like, 
seemed to belong to another world 
than this. 

Eric studied the faces keenly, then 
passed on. 

By the side of Anna was the face of 
the man who was sentenced for the 
crime. Mild, blue-eyed, and gentle- 
faced, was Jeremiah Rathburn. He 
would have looked effeminate had it 
not been for an underlying fire in the 
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depths of his quiet eyes—a certain 
something that made Eric feel that it 
was quite possible that he might take 
part in the ghostly bickerings at the 
present time. He passed on to Pru- 
dence. 

A sister-spirit, evidently, so serene 
and unassuming was she. He merely 
glanced at her curiously. 

At the last face he paused, spell- 
bound. This was Edith. What mar- 
vellous beauty! What power in the 
dark, commanding face! Eric turned 
almost reverently to the mild-faced 
Jerry. 

“A man must be more than a man 
to win such a one,” he thought. 

Then he did a very queer thing. 

He removed the nails from ail the 
five pieces of canvas; and, rolling 
them neatly, threw them into a far 
corner of the gallery. Selecting the 
two handsomest frames, he flung the 
others after the pictures. Then, view- 
ing his work with much satisfaction, 
he started to go out, but returned, and, 
diving into the dark corner, drew out 
the pictured face of Edith, and looked 
at it long and intently. At last, with a 
sigh, he threw it back and went out. 

At the entrance of the house were 
two neat rolls of canvas. He lifted 
these carefully in his arms and re- 
turned to the gallery. Unrolling the 
first, he displayed an excellent paint- 
ing of himself, which he nailed secure- 
ly into a frame. When the next was 
unrolled it brought to view a sweet, 
girlish face, which could not have seen 
more than nineteen summers at most. 
The innocence in the great soft eyes 
and curling lips was very charming. 
The fair little head was covered with 
curling and abundant hair of that ex- 
quisite golden- brown which artists 
love to paint. 

Eric nailed this in very tenderly. 
As he hung it on the wall, he said, 
gently : 

“ Now, Dora darling, I must go.” 

Then turning to the pile of outcast 
canvas in the corner, he said, curtly : 

“ Remember, Charton Rathburn, I 
am master here! Good-night,” and 
went down the stairs, feeling much re- 
lieved, 
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That night the amiable landlord, 
Graff, was very talkative. 

“Yes, Bill, it’s true enough, that 
swell young feller has bought the 
Rathburn House; and, more’n that, 
he is going to bring home his wife 
there, too. He is very pleasant-spoken, 
and invited me to come and spend the 
night with him.” 

“ Like enough he’ll want to adopt yer, 
George,” jeered one of the bystanders. 

Mr. George Graff looked wrathfully 
at him. 

“Mayhap he will, Ike Small, but if 
he happens to want a fool, I’ll recom- 
mend you,” he cried. 

“No need ter do thet, George ; he 
needn’t look so fur for it, if he comes 
here,” said Ike, cheerfully. ‘“‘There’s 
no fool like an old fool, my boy.” 

Mr. Graff looked supremely dis- 
gusted. 

“Yes, Bill,” he continued to a red- 
headed specimen, who was enjoying a 
dirty cob-pipe on a sugar jar; “he 
*minded me of Jerry, as I live! Same 
smile an’ chipper way, you know, only 
not so ding quiet as Jerry.” 

“Jerry Rathburn always seemed to 
me to be makin’ his own grave-clothes,” 
said Ike, musing on Jerry’s solemnity. 

“He was good, Jerry was,” said one 
old man, regretfully ; “an’ he was no 
more guilty than I am.” 

“ That’s so, Ben!” echoed the rest. 

“No, sir, nor no more guilty than 
you,” continued the old man, indig- 
nantly. 

But the auditors failed to respond as 
warmly as before. 

“Come, I’m goin’ to lock up now, 
boys,” said George ; and they all filed 
out, thinking of the one scandal of 
“ve olden times.” 

It was on a very lovely morning that 
Mr. Livingstone brought his pretty 
wife to her new home. 

“How romantic and beautiful it 
is!” she said, delightedly. 

The rooms had been luxuriously 
furnished, and the grounds put into 
perfect condition. Truly it was a mag- 
nificent old place; and Eric felt very 
prou.i of it. 

“See! it isn’t a bit ghostly,” she 
went on, gayly. 


“T’m glad you like it, Dora, dear,” 
said her husband, lovingly ; “ you are 
to be its queen.” 

“Then I must have black velvet 
gowns and a set of pearls and dia- 
monds,” she laughed ; “a queen would 
not take possession of her throne ina 
simple muslin dress.” 

Eric smiled fondly at her eager 
face. 

“You shall’ do as you will,” she 
said, gently. 

After he had gone curious little 
Dora went on an exploring expedition. 

“Why, this door is fastened,” she 
said, wonderingly ; “I must have John 
come and open it for me. No, I guess 
I will go up into the gallery first.” 

Singing merrily, she flew up the 
stairs. Down the gallery she ran, 
looking brightly at the pictured faces. 

“Here is mine, and here is Eric’s ; 
how nice!” she cried, clapping her 
hands. ‘“ What is that old chest in the 
corner, I wonder ?” 

She ran to it and lifted the lid. Her 
heart stood still with delight. 

“Dresses! lovely dresses !”’ she said, 
rapturously. 

Selecting a black velvet one, she 
was going to take it at once to her 
room; but, on second thought, she 
looked deeper into the chest. She was 
rewarded by finding a box of jewels, 
rare and sparkling. 

On the lid was written, in a fine, 
delicate hand: “Given to me, on my 
wedding-day, by my husband.” 

“ This must have been her wedding- 
dress,”’ thought Dora, looking tenderly 
at the other dress lying in the chest. 
“Tt must have been white once. I 
wonder who she was.” 

Resting her bright head on the edge 
of the chest, little Dora wondered if 
the dead woman were glad that she 
had been the first to find her treasure 
—she who had just been married her- 
self and was so happy! With an af- 
fectionate little pat on the lid of the 
old chest, she hurried to her room. 

“It’s too big for me,” she sighed, 
tripping over the long skirt, and look- 
ing dismally at her reflection in the 
long mirror. 

“Playing house, darling?” asked 
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Eric, coming in and catching her in 
the act of trying the effect of the black 
velvet against her rich red cheek. 

“Who is it, Eric?” she coaxed, nes- 
tling up to him with a confiding, little 
gesture. 

“It belonged to a handsome woman, 
who has been dead many years,” he 
said, lightly. 

“Was she happy, Eric?” 

“Most of the time, pet, I suppose,” 
replied he, carelessly. 

“ Did she have any children, Eric ?” 

“Very likely, my dear; but come 
and put on a less regal attire, my 
queen ; court session is over. After 
all, I guess my little wife is better 
fitted to be queen of the fairies.” 


A week passed very pleasantly to 


the Livingstones ; and then Dora grew 
lonely in the great house. 

“ Couldn’t I send for Phyllis, dear ?” 
she asked, eagerly. 

“Certainly, Dora; it will be more 
jolly for you.” 

So Phyllis Lee was sent for. She 
was a breezy, dashing brunette, and 
Dora’s most intimate girl-friend, a very 
brilliant girl, whose sense of fun far 
out-ran her good sense many times; 
but she was good-natured and popular ; 
every one liked her in spite of her 
practical jokes now and then, 

“Dora, dear, I wouldn’t make too 
free with that ancient chest,” said Eric 
one evening before Phyllis arrived. 

“T will be careful,” promised Dora, 
faithfully. 

Up to this time the quarrelling Rath- 
burns must have adjourned their night- 
ly conversation ; for all had been very 
peaceful and quiet. 

On the day Phyllis was to arrive 
Dora was as happy asa bird. At ten 
o’clock the carriage drove to the door ; 
and the girls flew to meet each other, 
as girls always have done, and always 
will do, to the end of the chapter. 

“Well, Phyllis, your face is most 
welcome ; my darling is looking brighter 
already,” said Eric, heartily. 

He sincerely liked Phyllis ; and Dora 
was always lively when with her. 

“A haunted house!” cried Phyllis ; 
“isn’t it perfectly charming ?” 
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She went from garret to cellar in a 
transport of romantic delight. 

“Have you seen a host?” she 
asked Dora, as they sat on the stone 
porch overlooking the street. 

“No; only the chest, you know,” 
said Dora, thoughtlessly. 

“Chest!” echoed Phyllis, interest- 
edly. 

“Nothing, only some clothes,” stam 
mered poor Dora. 

Phyllis insisted upon seeing it, of 
course, and went into ecstasies over 
the elegant dresses. 

“How would I look in the velve‘ 
one? Iam going to try.” 

The effect was superb; and pretty 
Phyllis, who was not unconscious of 
her attractions, was highly pleased. 

“T have an idea, Dora, dear,” she 
said, airily. ‘‘ When is Eric going on 
that trip, to be gone over-night ?” 

“To-morrow, I guess. Why?” an- 
swered buia, wonderingly. 

“Oh, nothing now! I'll tell you 
after he goes,” answered Phyllis. 

At the tea-table, she said, plaintively. 

“Eric, why can’t we have that jolly 
landlord of the inn stay here with 
John to-morrow night? I should feel 
safer then ; shouldn’t you, Dora?” 

“T won’t go if you feel timid,” said 
Eric, hastily. “Dora, my child, are 
you afraid ?” 

“Nonsense!” cried Phyllis, buoy- 
antly ; “of course not! Only the land- 
lord would be company for John.” 

So it was decided that George Graff 
should spend a night in the haunted 
house. 

He promised to come, and kept his 
promise, too ; for, soon after Eric had 
gone, he slipped into the servants’ 
kitchen, for a glass of ale with John, 

“He must not see me, on any ac- 
count,” said Phyllis, and then laid bare 
her scheme. 

“TI am going to put on that velvet 
dress, and be a ghost,” she began. “I 
wish he hadn’t seen you; then we 
could have two. After he gets well 
asleep, and a trifle tipsy, by that time, 
of course, I will appear. Won’t it be 
fun?” 

“Dare you?” asked Dora, timidly. 
“Goosey ! goosey!” cried Phyllis; 
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and then ran to try on the velvet 
dress. She little knew, as she stood 
there: in Edith Rathburn’s room, put- 
ting the shining jewels into her raven 
hair, how much she looked like that fa- 
mous beauty—wonderfully like in that 
velvet gown! ‘The excitement made 
her pale ; and, as she stood unsmiling- 
ly before the mirror, it might have 
been the unhappy Edith herself. 

In the kitchen, George Graff was 
telling the terrified John of the Rath- 
burn mystery. 

As he was enlarging upon the beauty 
of the magnificent Edith, John was 
surprised to see his ruddy face grow 
ashen ; and, listening, he heard the 
clock tell the hour: Midnight! 


Into the doorway, noiselessly glided ~ 


a stately form. She held a burning 
taper in one bloodless hand, that shed 
a pale lustre over her loveliness. 

George sank back, with a stifled 
cry: 

“Edith Rathburn !” 
She stood motionless; then, in an 
unearthly tone, she spoke : 

“ George Graff, you knew me well.” 

“Yes, yes, my lady! oftentimes, 
with Mr. Jerry, God bless him!” cried 
the old man, trembling. 

She floated toward him, lifting the 
other hand above her brow. The 
jewels caught the reflection of the red 
cloth on the mantel, and it colored her 
hand a brilliant scarlet. 

“Go back! go back! there’s blood 
on your hand!” shrieked the landlord ; 
and his cry was re-echoed in dismal 
gallery overhead. 

As she came nearer, the old man fell 
back, and, with fixed eyes, gazed sight- 
lessly upon her. 

“Dora! Dora! he is dead!” cried 
Phyllis, terrified ; but Dora was locked 
in her room, with her head under the 
bed-clothes. 

Down the street to the inn, flew 
Phyllis in her finery. The old men, 
drinking round the bar, looked up as 
she came in, then, with loud cries, they 
ran past her down the street. 

“A ghost from the haunted house !” 
they cried. 

In distress, she ran home. John was 
bringing back the life to poor George. 


Phyllis, not daring to frighten them by 
staying, went to the parlor. She was 
leaning against the mantel, when Eric 
came unexpectedly in. Fora moment, 
he was frightened. It was the musty 
picture in the gallery, looking re- 
proachfully at him, but, in an instant, 
he recognized Phyllis. 

“Eric! Oh, Eric! I am so thankful 
that you are here !” she cried, bursting 
into tears, and sending him with a 
brief explanation to the help of poor 
George. 

She then sought Dora. The door 
was fastened, and she knocked in vain. 

“Is she dead ?” thought the wretched 
girl. 

With a strength born of desperation, 
she flung herself against the door. 

“Thank God! it is yielding,” 
murmured. 

Another blow, and it did yield ; and, 
in another moment, Phyllis was staring 
about her in terrified amazement. 

“Am I mad? Where is this room? 
Where am I?” she cried, horror- 
stricken. 

Everything was of a past age in the 
close, dark room. ‘The worn, decaying 
hangings were blue and silver, and the 
coverlids of the couch were silken. 

Recovering herself with an effort, 
she was soon comparatively calm. 

“It is the room Dora spoke of as 
the ‘ closed room,’”’ she thought. 

Then she thought of poor George, 
and of her joke which might prove 
fatal. Hastily she ran to her own 
room, and changed the velvet dress for 
one of blue cashmere ; then she stole 
downstairs. 

Eric and Dora were talking earnest- 
ly together. “Phyllis came up, almost 
timidly. 

“Is—is he dead?” she asked, anx- 
iously. 

“George will be all right in the 
morning,” said Eric, in a worried tone. 
“It is not that which worries me. | 
have heard some news to-night, which 
will oblige me to give up this house.” 

Phyllis started : 

“Isn’t it yours ?”’ she asked. 

“I bought it, of course; but the 
lawful heir, whom they supposed dead, 
is alive.” 


she 
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“You will remember Edith Rath- 
burn had a child,” he continued, “It 
was a boy, named for its father, it 
seems. In time, this boy grew to bea 
man; and, one morning, he left the 
house and was secretly married. On 
his return, he said nothing of his mar- 
riage ; and soon after he died. A 
woman has now come forward, and she 
claims that she is the old nurse of this 
man’s son, born of that secret mar- 
riage. She has proof ; and the proper- 
ty must now be passed into his hands. 
He is a young man of one and twenty, 
and, in every way capable of taking 
charge of the estate. Now comes the 
awkward part,” confessed Eric, rather 
sheepishly ; ‘in my exuberance of 
spirits, I took out the last family por- 
traits and substituted my own. He 
may be here before I can restore the 
proper ones to their places.” 

“Oh, Eric, let’s go at once and do 
it!” cried Dora, hastily. 

“Well, after a while,” replied the 
easy-going Eric. 

So a week passed, and the pictures 
yet remained unchanged. Finally, 
Eric and his wife, with Phyllis, repaired 
to the gallery. 

“What a lovely face!” cried Phyl- 
lis, looking at -Edith’s haughty beauty. 

“Yes, madam,” said a _ pleasant 
voice just behind her; “and I trust I 
shall some day bring her equal to 
grace these ancient halls. I shall re- 
main single until I see one like her.” 

The speaker was a_ gentlemanly 
young fellow, with a fair, clean-shaven 
face, and pleasant blue eyes, very like 
the pictured face of Jerry Rathburn, 
which 


Eric was fastening into its 
frame. : 
“Mr. Rathburn!” he exclaimed. 


Then, with easy grace, he introduced 
him to the ladies, explaining why he 
was working upon the pictures at such 
a time. 

Jerry Rathburn laughed heartily. 

“It is rather ludicrous,” he said, his 
blue eyes twinkling with fun. 

“You will remain to tea,” insisted 
Eric ; and, nothing loath, he stayed. 
In fact, the evening was so pleasant a 
one that it ended in his asking Eric to 
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remain at Rathburn House, and let 
him have the use of one room, anda 
place at their table, until, as he laugh- 
ingly said, he found a wife. Eric con- 
sented, but he felt tolerably sure that 
their stay there would be very brief, 
for Jerry had hardly taken his eyes 
from Phyllis during the evening. 

The evening before Phyllis was to 
go Dora asked her if she would not 
put on that velvet dress again. 

“Not before Mr. Rathburn,” 
tested Phyllis. 

“Only for me, dear,” pleaded Dora, 
and Phyllis was persuaded. As she 
put the dress on she thought of Jerry’s 
speech, and wondered if she were half 
as fair as the pictured Edith. In this 
pensive mood, she rested herself on the 
couch to wait for Dora. When the 
door opened she did not look up. At 
last, as no one spoke, she asked : 

“ Well, how do you like me, dear ?”’ 

In an instant she was encircled by a 
pair of very strong, loving arms, and a 
voice that was surely not Dora’s said, 
softly : 

“*Love’ is the word that describes 
my feelings for you, my darling ;” 
and the stately Phyllis, who looked, as 
she sat there, like some superb queen, 
said, affrightedly : 

“O gracious! why, Jerry, is it you?” 

Mr. Rathburn only knew that she 
had called him ‘Jerry ;’ the exclama- 
tion was too insignificant to remem- 
ber. 

“Do you really think I am as sweet 
as Edith ?” she whispered, shyly. 

Eric did not leave the old house ; but 
each happy family took one part, and 
Rathburn House is a double house once 
more, and the big door is open all the 
time. 

The old landlord is dead, but his 
son tells the wonderful story to the 
passers-by. In the dim gallery hang 
two new pictures, and the famous Edith 
looks tenderly at the exquisite face so 
near. They are very like; though 
Jerry likes to believe that Phyllis is the 
fairer. 

The bickering Rathburns remain for- 
ever silent, and the house is no longer 
haunted. 


pro- 


Mary Woodbury Leighton. 
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E ‘met her for the first time at a 
friend’s house. At dinner and 
in the drawing-room afterward, 

she talked a great deal for a young 
girl, She seemed able to give, at a 
moment’s notice, fixed and complete 
opinions on any conceivable subject. 


That this enviable state of mind has its | 


drawbacks he was subsequently to dis- 
cover.. At the time, however, he vast- 
ly admired her decision and ‘force. of 
character. ‘That cleverness and reso- 
lution should belong to a furbelowed 
pretty bit of New York femininity, and 
all of it, put together, be willing to en- 
tertain «him for an hour with dashing 
scraps of conversation and smiles and 
looks of pure sophisticated coquetry— 
he hated the rural kind—was the sort 
of thing that did not happen toa man 
more than twice or thrice in a life- 
time. It occurred to Gregory Allan to 
make the most of it. She was chic, 
good form, capital style, and all the 
rest of the things he liked to meet in a 
drawing-room. It was within the range 
of certainties that she dressed as well 
all the year round, and that she was up 
in golf and Duse and Howells; that 
she went on Ladies’ Day tothe Fencers’ 
Club, and had spent a couple of years 
abroad ; and that she had left undone 
none of those things she ought to have 
done to make herself socially admir- 
able. He even suspected her of hav- 
ing a heart somewhere about her an- 
atomy. 

Altogether, Allan considered himself 
in luck. The evening was dying be- 
fore a tardy remembrance of the hos- 
tess swept over the girl—it is usually 
the woman to whom the convention- 
alities oceur, and she left Gregory 
abruptly. Presently he said good- 
night, and a moment later stood in the 
downstair hall hunting in his pocket 
for a cigar, and feeling an inward cer- 
tainty that he would never be invited 
again, when his host, Cheswick, caught 
sight of him, 

He had a request to make of Allan, 


it appeared, and the request resolved 
itself into explanation, suggestion, and 
instant and hearty acquiescence. The 
girl, Miss Constance Leacock, was to 
have been called for by a _ brother. 
Brother yet invisible, girl in a hurry. 
She lived only a block away. Would 
Allan? Of course Allan would—* de- 
lighted, my dear fellow, delighted.” 

The girl was also apologetic, but ex- 
pressed herself as not sorry for the 
contretemps when Allan’s pleasure was 
explained to her. 

“This is very nice, then,” she said, 
looking at him as they went down the 
steps. The glance was perfectly lady- 
like, yet Gregory remembered to have 
seen the same spirit in the eyes of a 
little chorus girl who had once asked 
him impudently to drink with her. 

“By Jove, I will, young lady,” he 
said to himself. ‘The girl walked on. 
The conversation dropped to the point 
at which it had been left off. 

“It is strange how one forgets peo- 


ple,” Allan mused aloud. “I have a 
wretched memory for faces and 
names,” 


“T dare say that you will have for- 
gotten both of mine,” the girl remarked, 
languidly, “before we meet again.” 

Allan protested usually and warmly. 

“ At all events you will remember my 
hat,” and Miss Leacock stood under a 
street light. “It is quite new. There 
is not another like it in town. Nor 
will there be. Madame has assured 
that. As you can see, it is striking. 
It may be a guide to you.” 

“Thank you,” said Allan, gravely. 
The girl turned and looked at him. 
“She ought not to look that way at an 
unprotected stranger,” thought Allan, 
parenthetically. 

“You will remember the hat at all 
events, won’t you?” she asked, as 
Gregory walked around her and looked 
carefully at the hat from all points of 
view. 

“T should know that hat in Paris,” 
he remarked at last, emphatically. 
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“TI fancy that is where it would 
know itself best,” laughed the girl; 
and on his solitary way home, Gregory 
reflected that, next to goodness in a 
woman, he admired a certain wit. 

So beginneth the history of the hat. 
Its progress is involved in mazes and 
shame, but where it endeth the sun 
shines. 

Allan wished hard during the week 
to come to see the girl again. He had 
been much more entertaimed than 
usual. 

“ Jove, how she can use her eyes!” 
he wondered aloud ; “that sort of thing 
is high art.” 

And there came a _ corresponding 
desire to be cultured in this regard, a 
culture inspired by the presence of its 
high priestess. But get sight of her 
ae could not. A week passed by in 
‘fruitless search for the hat with.a 
critical-eyed young beauty beneath it. 

At last one day he became, as he 
facetiously expressed it, “ Pamela, or 
virtue rewarded.” Coming toward 
him, he saw the hat glorified in the 
sunlight of Fifth Avenue. .He got a 
smile ready. The bow was prear- 
ranged of Providence, as all good bows 
are, and he raised his hand to his hat. 

The girl came on and on, and— 
passed without a glance in his direc- 
tion. Gregory did as many a good 
fellow had done before him, smoothed 
his mustache and tried to look as if 
his hand had been raised for no other 
purpose. He repressed a feeble in- 
clination to sit down on the pavement, 
to recover, and reflected that prob- 
ably the girl had not seen him. 
Wherefore he graciously resolved to 
give her another chance. Acting im- 
mediately on this kindly impulse, he 
wheeled about and followed the hat. 
The girl had now crossed the Plaza 
and was walking along a side-path of 
the Park toward the terrace. Gregory 
easily overtook her, and saluting her, 
walked along by her side. She gavea 
startled glance at him, nervously re- 
turning his bow. Allan felt that some- 
thing was wrong. Was it possible she 
had forgotten him? He could easily 
find out. 

“TI have to thank you for that 
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charming evening at the Cheswicks,” 
he began. 

The girl turned a more disturbed 
look upon him and murmured a reply 
which Gregory could not catch. 

“You see now,” he continued, in the 
tone of men toward girls with whom 
they are on joking terms ; “there was 
no mistaking the hat. I should know 
it anywhere.” 

This time there was wrath as well as 
fright in the hasty glance Gregory got. 
The girl hastened her pace until she 
was almost running and, to:Allan’s as- 
tonishment, dashed up to a man of his 
own-acquaintance who was sauntering 
toward them, and clasping his arm, 
turned indignantly upon Gregory. 

“ This man—he—” she gasped, “he 
is following me and I. am frightened. 
Please—please—send him away.” 

The new-comer looked as if the situ- 
ation were too much for him. 

“Why, Allan, old man, what’s up?” 
The girl forestalled Gregory’s bewild- 
ered response. 

“He would walk with me—and—” 
with a burst of angry tears, “then— 
he—he made fun of my hat.” 

A wholly irresponsible smile flick- 
ered over the face of the new-comer, 
and Gregory began a formal speech. 

“TI beg to assure you that I am at 
least guiltless of that damning charge ” 
—he gave the adjective an unnecessary 
emphasis ; “ but as you see fit to ignore 
my previous meeting with you, I am, I 
suppose, on the footing of a stranger 
who has forced his society upon you. 
For that I beg your pardon.” 

The intruded - upon young lady 
turned her back upon him with an 
air of contempt. 

“T never met him before in my life,” 
she said. There was a brief silence. 
The arbitrator, young Van Horne, 
gazed non -committally at the sur- 
rounding trees. The instinct of self- 
preservation is still strong in arbitra- 
tors. He was as certain as a man can 
be of anything in this world, that it was 
merely another case of Allan’s short- 
sightedness, but at the same time he 
declined to interfere and put matters 
right because of a lawless delight in 
the situation. “It’s so seldom a chap 
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enjoys himself,” he explained, plain- 
tively to Gregory afterward when that 
much-wronged gentleman assailed him 
with mighty force. 

“Tell him to go away,” the girl said, 
crossly, sweeping her eyes disdainfully 
over Allan and addressing herself to 
young Van Horne. 

“Tell this young lady that I took 
her for someone else, for a very nice 
girl,” with emphasis, “ whom I met at 
the Cheswicks,” retaliated Gregory, 
shortly. 

Thus appealed to by both combatants 
Van Horne felt called upon to speak. 
He glanced wickedly at Ailan and ob- 
served soothingly to the girl— 

“You must not mind Allan—Mr. 
Gregory Allan, by the way, Miss Stan- 
hope,” —a stormy bow was exchanged— 
“he is always hazy about his bowing 
list and often speaks to young women 
by mistake, short-sighted, you see, and 
absent-minded, and all the rest of it ; but 
no one ever minds him. He does not 
mean anything, you know, and he picks 
up many a pleasant acquaintance.” 

Gregory glared furiously at the 
speaker of this ingenious distortion. 
The girl looked angry and suspiciously 
at them both. 

Luckily, at this sufficiently exciting 
juncture, a new arrival came upon the 
scene, and when Gregory saw her a look 
of joy totally out of proportion to the 
leggth of their acquaintance came into 
his face. It was the girl and the hat. 

As it chanced, she knew all the mem- 
bers of the group, and as she drew near 
she saluted them in an airy and friend- 
ly manner. 

“ How do you do, Mr. Allan? I have 
been wanting to see you.” 

Gregory replied, with real feeling in 
his voice, that the desire was mutual. 

“ And is that really you, Molly? and 
Arthur Van Horne? Howodd! I did 
not know that you three were friends.” 

“Neither are we,” said Miss Stan- 
hope, sharply. “Arthur, of course, I 
have always known, although just now 
he is behaving abominably ; and this— 
this gentleman re 





“Allan is my name,” interrupted 
Gregory, coldly. 
“Mr, Allan—he—oh, tell her about 


it, Arthur.” There vas still a suspicion 
of tears in Miss Stanhope’s voice. 

“| prefer to tell it myself,” remarked 
Gregory, hastily. “ First, I wish to ask 
you, Miss Leacock, if Miss Stanhope is 
not wearing a hat the exact fac-simile 
of your own?” 

To his surprise there were sudden 
and indignant disclaimers from both 
young ladies. “‘ Why, they are not in 
the least alike,” ended Miss Leacock, 
severely. 

“ Not a particle,” added the other 
girl, quickly. 

“Van Horne, I know you to be ut- 
terly without principle,” said Gregory, 
firmly ; “ but I ask you if you dare say 
that in your opinion these hats are not 
identical ?” 

“My dear fellow,” answered Van 
Horne, virtuously, “don’t dare me in 
that way. You cannot frighten me into 
not telling the truth. I should like to 
help you out of this. Your little habit 
of accosting strange young ladies on 
the street has really got you into a 
most painful dilemma, and it grieves 
me to be compelled by veracity to state 
that, in my humble opinion, the hats, 
although equally beautiful, are quite 
obviously the work of different milli- 
ners.” 

Both girls looked pleased apprecia- 
tion, and Gregory, with a stage-villain 
glance at the speaker, which that young 
man received with a wicked chuckle, 
remarked, with grim sarcasm, that it 
was evidently a case of save me from 
my friends, and then proceeded to a 
literal explanation for Miss Leacock’s 
benefit. 

“ And you can assure Miss Stanhope,” 
he concluded, with an unfriendly look 
in that young lady’s direction, “ of the 
truth of what I say in regard to our 
conversation on the night of the Ches- 
wicks’ dinner. For the rest I can only 
throw myself on her mercy. If she is 
good enough to forgive my blundering 
shortsightedness, it is all right. If 
not—” Gregory’s tone plainly intima- 
ted what he would never have allowed it 
to intimate in less angry moments, that 
he would have to bear up as well as he 
could without her forgiveness. 

“ Nonsense,” observed Miss Leacock, 
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sharply ; “what a ridiculous tea-pot 
tempest. Molly knows Arthur’s idio- 
cies as well as I do, and of course 
everyone ”—with a beaming smile at 
Gregory—“ knows that you are hor- 
ribly short-c.ghted. Arthur, you ought 
to be expelied from the Badminton. 
Molly, I should not forgive him, if I 
were you. Come with me, Mr. Allan, 
we shall leave these two to fight it 
out.” 

With this breezy shifting of the 
scene of battle, Miss Leacock resumed 
her walk and took Gregory with her. 

“You gre an awfully nice girl,” be- 
gan Gregory, fervently, if unusually. 

Constance Leacock laughed. Then 
her face took on an aggrieved expres- 
sion. “ But how could you take that 
hat for mine?” 

“Well, you know,” answered Greg- 
ory, carefully, “it is obviously an imita- 
tion of yours.” 

He glanced sideways at her, con- 
cluded he had scored, and went on: 
“But what does make me have utter 
contempt for myself is that I should 
have taken her face for yours.” 

Miss Constance observed with fine 
carelessness that Miss Stanhope was 
much prettier than herself, and Gregory 
seized the opportunity with commend- 
able warmth. 

It was so very long before Constance 
permitted him to see her again that, as 
it has been since time was, her charms 
were thereby much enhanced. Greg- 
ory made many ineffectual attempts to 
meet her, and the day came when he 
felt that if he were much longer de- 
prived of her society, there would be 
no limit to the extent and variety of 
his emotions toward her. 

It was with much delight, therefore, 
since no man wants to be altogether 
submerged while he has still a glim- 
mering of reason, that one early fall 
afternoon Gregory saw Miss Leacock 
disporting herself in a Broadway flor- 
ist’s. He hastened to within hailing 
distance with a neat remark about her 
loosening the tightness of the money 
market ready to deliver at first shot. 
Before he reached the store, however, 
another youth sauntered in, young 
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Van Horne (“of course,” commented 
Gregory disgustedly), and began a 
leisurely conversation with the young 
lady inside. As Allan looked at them 
both from a safe distance, a change 
seemed to come over the girl, and she 
presently appeared to Gregory’s mental 
and outward vision not at all as Con- 
stance Leacock, but as a miserable hat- 
imitator, that Stanhope girl. Giving 
pious thanks for safe deliverance from 
another attack from that outraged 
young lady, he was about to turn and 
go his way, when a beautiful scheme of 
vengeance dawned upon him. He 
would enter the florist’s, giving Van- 
Horne a curt nod, the girl a dead cut, 
and by ostentatiously ordering an im- 
mense quantity of flowers to be sent to 
Miss Leacock, make young Van Horne 
be obligea to do the same thing by Miss 
Stanhope. This would knock young 
Van Horne’s impecuniosity into pres- 
ent pauperism, and incidentally show the 
Stanhope temale what sort of a young 
man she had been endeavoring to an- 
nihilate. . 

His idea was promptly carried out. 
Van Horne grinned over his salute and 
the girl looked amazed. She had made 
her purchases, but she remained with 
Van Horne in fascinated gaze at the 
sulky youth, who was rapidly ruining 
both himself and the florist’s stock in a 
perilous order of cut flowers. 

“Kindly send them to Miss Leacock, 
No—, 59th Street,” ended Allan, loudly. 
The girl gasped. Van Horne giggled. 
Gregory started for the door, but a 
sufficiently startling remark detained 
him. 

“Since the flowers are for me, Mr. 
Allan,” the girl said, quietly, “I might 
as well take them up in the car with 
me.” 

The interval was brief but pregnant. 
“ Van Horne,” remarked Allan, “1 am 
a mild man, but if you laugh like that 
there will be murder,” and then humbly, 
to Constance Leacock, “I shall never 
get right unless—you keep me with 
you always, will you?” 

That is why young Van Horne is just 
now a much-sought-after dinner man. 

Madge Robertson. 









































Birtnplace of Paul Revere. 


From “ Old Boston." Copyright, 2895, by see & Shepard. 


BOOK NOTES. 


James Lane Allen has produced in “ After- 
math” (Harper & Brothers, New York) an 
exquisite little book, sparkling with humor 
and pathos, and not without many of those 
touches of nature which make plain to the 
reader the author’s acquaintance with wood 
and field, plant and tree. Around the love 
story which runs through the book as a 
thread, and which is pretty because it is 
neither grewsome nor tiresome, are grouped 
the events of every-day life in a Kentucky 
village. The simplicity of the thoughts and the 
kindred feeling in the language which expresses 
them, are all the more welcome in these days 
of high-flown essays and hot-house fiction. 


* 
* * 


“‘ The Birthplace of Paul Revere,” a picture 
of which appears in this department, is from 
a recent work issued by Lee & Shepard, en- 
titled “Old Boston.” The illustrations are 
some thirty-five in number, and are repro- 
ductions of etchings which are owned by 


Mr. Henry R. Blaney, who has given in con- 
cise form a description of each illustration, 
and relates the noteworthy. incidents con- 
nected with the places shown in the engrav- 
ings. Some of the most interesting pictures 
are those showing the meeting-place of the 
Boston tea-party the residence of John Han- 
cock (which was the model for the Massa- 
chusetts building a: the Chicago Exposition) ; 
home of Cotton Mather, who died in 1727, 
now used as a Portuguese boarding-house ; 
the old North Church; the Green Dragon 
Tavern, used as a meeting-place by Paul Re- 
vere and his companion patriots, and the old 
Boston Theatre. The renewed interest in 
Colonial events and men make this work of 
especial value at this time. 


* 
* * 


“A Last Century Maid,” by Anne Hol- 
lingsworth Wharton (J. B. Lippincott Co., 
Philadeiphia). The scene of the story is the 
Quaker City and its environs ; the title indi- 
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From “ Poems of the Farm.” 


cates the time of the actors of the little tale. 
The fear of the children, upon hearing of the 
massacre of the school-children by the In- 
dians, their subsequent voyage, and accident- 
al meeting of the chiefs of the six tribes, is 
all very interesting to juvenile hearers. “ A 
Dog and a Sunbeam in Prison ”’ is a pathetic 
story and beautifully written. 


full of interest, and 
the illustrations are 
very pretty. The 
work has a special 
charm because it 
deals with the lives 
of little folks of a 
century ago. 


* 
* * 


“And the Sword 
Fell,” by Carrie Gold- 
smith Childs (May- 
flower Publishing 
Co, Floral Park, N. 
Y.). This little vol- 
ume, so full of hu- 
man sympathy, of 
love divine, so replete 
with tender woman- 
ly passions, is in- 
scribed “ To the hus- 
band of the most 
trusting, loving wife 
it is man’s fortune 
to possess. To feel 


The work is 
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A Prosperous Couple. 


Copyright, 1895, by Lee & Shepard. 


burned. 


that I have in my husband a kin- 
dred soul, which will test the best 
powers of my own to keep in 
touch. Surely we can neéver 
think of any greater happiness 
than to live and sacrifice for each 
other. Dear heart, I am willing 
to do my part. The harder the 
sacrifice, the more I shall cling 
to your strength and manhood ; 
the heavier the trial, the sweeter 
your sympathy; the more toil- 
some the way upward, the more 
perfect the rest at Jast.” The 
book is in the form of a diary, 


- beginning on the day of the mar- 


riage, and continuing for two 
short years of wedded bliss, 
doubt,and sympathy,and through 
it all a never-changing trust and 
love, a characteristic so common 
among true womanly women. 
The , versatility of the writer is 
shown in her realistic picture of 
the beautiful Lake Mohonk, while 
a little touch of the mysterious, 
childish ‘idea of Santa Claus is 
aptly portrayed : 


‘*My stocking hung all alone, for no one 
thought to bring another child to watch for Santa 
Claus with me, but I did not mind, for there were 
so many things to see and to think of. There was 
always a fire in the grate in my room and it 
troubled me. 
know it was there and jump down into it and be 
But mamma said it would be sure and 


What if Santa Claus should not 


go out before time for him to come.” 








From ‘‘ A Child of Tuscany,” by permission of A. C. McClurg & Co., Chicago. 
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The Parish Prison in Oid New Orlears 


From * New Orleans.” 


There is a sweet sadness through it all 
which touches the heart and brings unbidden 
the tears of reverence for a character so pure, 
so lovely, so thoroughly womanly. 

* 
* * 

“ New Orleans : the Place and the People,” 
by Grace King, is strongly written and well 
phrased. The author, in handling a subject 
of so much interest, has shown her intimate 
acquaintance with the historical events, con- 
cerning the settling of the new country by 
the French people. Her description of the 
methods used in compelling the people to 
colonize, is very vivid. The sufferings and 
misery endured call forth more than a mere 
feeling of pity from the reader. New Or- 
leans is essentially of French colonization. 
Intense interest surrounds the description by 
the author of Mardi Gras; the innocent and 
respectful fooleries of street maskers; the 
dignity of the great parades; the stately eti- 
quette of the large public balls, and the re- 
fined intrigue of the private ones; and the 
steady growth of the people into an Ameri- 
can State ; for the city brought her entire char- 
acter from France. The book is valuable as 
teaching of the people, their characteristics 


Copyright, 1895, by Macmillan & Co., New York. 


and customs, and the author has handled her 
subject with intelligence. The admirable il- 
lustrations are by Frances E. Jones. (Macmil- 
lan & Co., New York.) 


* 
* * 


A.C. McClurg & Co. have issued, in “ A 
Child of Tuscany,” an attractive story of a 
child’s life in a homely little Italian village. 
Picked up when a toddling infant by a peas- 
ant woman, this child of one of Italy’s most 
noble families is reared in the utter simplicity 
of acabin with two rooms, and besides. his 
foster-mother, only a large good-humored cat 
named Minetto for a companion. The tale 
leads us through the life of the boy from the 
time he begins to sell flowers on the public 
square in Florence, till he is restored to the 
arms of his sister and grandfather, through 
the medium of Camillo, a red-faced coach- 
man who became the boy’s fast friend. The 
author is Marguerite Bouvet, and she has cer- 
tainly given us an acceptable story in this 
tale of “ A Child of Tuscany.” 


* 
* * 


“The One Who Looked On,” by F. F. 
Montresor (D. Appleton & Co., New York), 
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‘““When we re- 
turned breakfast was 
served, and soon af- 
terward the dressing 
of the bride com- 
menced ; twelve no- 
ble ladies, headed by 
my honored mother, 
undertook that im- 
portant task. The 
dress was of white 
satin with watered 
silk stripes, a frill of 
Brabant lace with sil- 
ver ornaments at the 
bottom, and a long 
train; a rosemary 
bouquet fastened the 
point of the corsage. 
On her head the bride 
wore a rosemorv 
wreath held in place 
by a gold circlet on 
which was engraved 
the date of the wed- 
ding and good wishes 





Ruins of Maleszow Castle, Home of the Countess Krasinska. 


By permission of A, C. McClurg & Co., Chicago. 


is hardly a story, being rather a description of 
scenes and events in the lives of certain peo- 
ple, among whom are Sir Charles Bargreave, 
a London barrister; Pauline, an invalid to 
whom Sir Charles is devotedly attached ; two 
children, Charlie and Molly, and Susie, a young 
girl, who acts somewhat in the capacity of 
mother and nurse to the two children. Be- 
yond the fact that the book is carefully writ- 
ten, and has acertain interest in it because 
simply painted scenes of every-day life are 
always, to a certain degree, of interest, the 
work has nothing specially to commend it. 
x» - 
The Countess Krasinska was the daughter 
of a noble Polish family, and appears to have 
been one of the most beautiful women ever 
at the Royal Court of Warsaw. She attained 
to the distinction of having her portrait 
painted by Angelica Kauffman, and in her 
“ Journal” (A. C. McClurg & Co., Chicago), 
translated by Kasimir Dzieowska, she has 
given us day by day a faithful diary of the 
doings of a noble family in Poland in the 
eighteenth century. This‘ Journal ” is most 
interesting ; every detail of the life in those 
days is accurately described. Here, for in- 
stance, the Countess, in telling of her sister’s 
wedding (which took place when the sister 
was eighteen years of age, to a man who 
seems to have been. well thought of, but 
whom the bride scarcely knew), gives a de- 
scription of the bride’s dress : 


in rhyme. Accord- 
ing to the old Polish 
custom, my honored 
mother fastened in 
the wreath a ducat 
with the date of Basia’s birth year, and a bit of 
bread for good luck ; she also added to the above 
a lump of sugar in order to sweeten the married 
life, which they say has many difficulties. No 
jewels were allowed, for it is said that for each 
precious stone worn on the wedding-day, one has 
to pay afterward with a vial of tears. As it is, 
Basia has wept enough, so that her eyes are red 
and swollen.” 


Here is a glimpse of the Countess’s life in 
the fashionable school to which she was sent 
at Warsaw. One wonders how it would 
suit the petted daughters of our wealthy fam- 
ilies to endure the lessons and labors: 


‘* The lessons and studies take all my time 
from morning till night, but I do not complain, 
for I want to learn much. I must say that on 
the first days I felt a little bewildered, the inces- 
sant scoldings and admonitions, the cross which 
was put on my back to hold me erect, the ma- 
chine in which we have to stand for one hour, in 
order to make our feet straight, all this was not 
quite to my taste.”’ 


The Countess was secretly married to the 
Duke of Courland, and their only daughter 
became in time the great-grandmother of 
both the present King and Queen of Italy. 
Her journal is a valuable addition to the lit- 
erature of to-day. 

« * x 

Mr. E. S. Martin, in “ Cousin Anthony 

and I,” has compiled a number of little es- 
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says, marked by his own vigorous personality, 
and therein lies their interest. He is clever 
and terse, and some of his suggestions should 
be beneficial to the thoughtful reader. In 
“‘ Considerations Matrimonial” he says: 


“‘I proceeded to dwell at some length on the 
disadvantages that had to be overcome by a 
young man of character and ability, who martied 
a very rich girl, What such a young man was 
after in life, was of course to work out what was 
in him. As long as he was tolerably poor, he 
had the stern incentive of scant means, and if a 
family became dependent on his efforts, the in- 
centive became so much the stronger. In that 
case he must work hard, take care of his health, 
grasp every chance, be temperate, thrifty, and far- 
sighted, since only by the most earnest devotion 
could be hope for such success as would yield 
him the comforts of life.- But to the husband of 
a woman of fortune, this incentive would be al- 
most wholly lost, though the mischief might in 
some degree be counterbalanced by the opportun- 
ities for very advantageous labor which a power- 
ful family connection may often control.” 


In “ Readers and Reading” he again of- 
fers valuable suggestions as to the systematic 
reading of the busy man, and how he may 
gain thereby. (Charles Scribner's Sons, New 
York.) 

* 


* * 

The series of lectures on “ Art,” delivered 
by John La Farge at the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum of Art of New York, in 1893, aroused 
great interest and enthusiasm at the time; 
and the publication of these six lectures by 
Messrs. Macmillan & Co. is a matter of con- 
gratulation to American art students, artists, 
and art-lovers. 

Mr. La Farge is a very able painter, whose 
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reputation is not confined to this his native 
country, for he wears the ribbon of the * Le- 
gion d’Honneur,” and his fame is not likely 
to be lessened by the publication of ‘* Con- 
siderations on Painting,” the book which sets 
forth his mature views on his art. The title 
of the lectures which follow give some idea 
of the range of subject: ‘“ Essential Divi- 
sions of the Work of Art,” “ Personality and 
Choice,” “ Suggestion and Intention,” * Mis- 
apprehension of Meaning,” “ Maia, or IIlu- 
sions,” and “ Sincerity.” 

It is impossible to epitomize the philosophy 
and sympathetic grasp of the essentials of 
true artistic criticism which characterize Mr. 
La Farge’s lectures, but it is to be hoped 
that none of those to whom a sane criticism 
of art, its methods and practices, are of inter- 
est and value, shall neglect the careful peru- 
sal of this volume. 

We quote from the third lecture: ‘‘ Art 
begins where language ceases, and the im- 
pressions that we receive, and the manners 
through which we render them, are in them- 
selves so subtile that no one yet has been able 
to analyze more than a certain exterior or 
part of the mechanism of sensation and of 
representation.” And Mr. La Farge’s own 
contributions to this analysis are not less in- 
teresting and valuable than are the records 
of his own artistic “ impressions,” one ex- 
ample of which, the “ Ascension,” in the 
New York church of the same name, is the 
most notable specimen of mural painting in 
America to-day. 

* 4s * 

“The Double Man,” by J. B. Dowd 
(Arena Publishing Co., Boston), is one of 
those books which had better have remained 





Mr. Barnum, Noah, and Shakespeare. 


From “‘ A House-Boat on the Styx.” 


Copyright, 1895, by Harper & Brothers. 
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unpublished. Vaunting the theory of mysti- 
cism, and appealing to those who are allured 
by hypnotism and its frequently reprehensi- 
ble accompaniments, it is in reality a work 
with a low moral tone, and with scarcely the 
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erick A. Stokes Co., is a very pretty romance 
of the Canadian Northwest. There is an 
element of excitement in the neat manner in 
which the “ Prairie Flower,’’ Marie St. Denis, 
outwits the police force when in search of 


Dae a 


"He was becoming 


From “ A Lieutenant at Eighteen.” 


merit of interest to balance its defects. While 
there is an attempt to point a moral by the 
tale, it is not so apparent as to be of value. 
* = * 
“Sinners Twain,’’ by John Mackie, illus- 
trated by A. Heffcke, and published by Fred- 





weaker every moment." 


Copyright, 1895, by Lee & Shepard. 


her father, the smuggler. Sergeant Yorl:c 
aids her only by his silence and his failure to 
capture and detain her when she goes in 
search of her father after the prairie storm. 
but his conscience disturbs him. He is true 


to his love, however, and, asa punishment for 
his lack of duty, is reduced to the ranks. 
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Some time afterward he seeks Marie and de- 
clares his love. An old crow perched on a 
dead limb right above her is the only witness, 
save poor Michelle, the faithful dog. ‘“ As 


for the crow, he chattered and chuckled to | 


himself in a most outrageous fashion, rolled 
his head about, till he became giddy, made 
matters worse by trying to stand rakishly on 
one leg, and nearly fell off the perch. Then 
he flew off to retail his own version of the 
affair to his own particular cronies. Crows 
are such intolerable gossips.” 


* 
* * 


“The Days of Auld Lang Syne,” by Ian 
Maclaren. The many readers of “ Beside 
the Bonnie Brier Bush” will hail this latest 
volume with keen appreciation and delight. 
The hand of the master has lost none of its 
cunning. All of the sketches retain that 
strange power which at one moment causes 
the reader to smile at some delicious bit of 
humor, and the next, surprised to find the 
tears starting unbidden, hastily to resolve to 
indulge in no more such foolishness, a reso- 
lution speedily forgotten under the wizard’s 
charm. Ian Maclaren has somehow found 
the way to human hearts, and enters at will. 
Of all the sketches, the series “ For Con- 
science’ Sake” and ‘‘ Drumsheugh’s Love 
Story’ would alone suffice to establish a 
reputation were the writer previously un- 
known. (Dodd, Mead & Co., New York.) 


* 
* * 


“The Grey Lady,” by Henry Seton Merri- 
man, author of “ With Edged Tools,” etc., 
is a delightful little tale, full of romance, snap, 
and brightness. In the characters of the 
twin brothers he has aptly described the 
favors of fickle fortune. Eve is a simple, 
pure character, full of love, and true as steel, 
while the Grey Lady, a hard, calculating, 
selfish woman of the world, rules her realm 
with an iron hand. (Macmillan & Co., New 
York.) 


* = * 

“Poems of the Farm,” a selection from the 
best things written of the country and its as- 
sociations (Lee & Shepard, Boston), is beau- 
fully illustrated by Alfred C. Eastman, to 
whom also belongs the credit of the choos- 
ing of the poems. Here are the favorites, 
such as “ A Snow Storm,” “ The Old School 
House,” ‘‘ The Deserted Farm,” “ The Or- 
chard Path,” “ Song of the Cricket,” “ When 
the Corn is in the Shock,” etc. A perusal of 
the poems awakens the memories of those 
days when 


ae 


The mowers through the meadows 
swept along, 
Through the buttercups and clover, with their 
laughter and their song, 
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How we found the ripe red berries as we turned 
the fragrant hay, 

And went singing home together at the closing 
of the day.” 


The drawings are made specially for the 
poems, and are pretty and appropriate. 


* 
* * 


The illustration reproduced on page 110 is 
a sample of those from an entertaining book 
for boys entitled “‘ A Lieutenant at Eighteen,” 
by Oliver Optic, published by Lee & Shep- 
ard, Boston. The characters of the book 
are the same as those in previous works by 
this author, with the addition of many new 
ones. The story deals with events during 
the ‘late unpleasantness,” and of course 
there is ample opportunity for thrilling ex- 
periences and consequent entertainment for 
the reader. Deck Lyon, the hero, now be- 
comes a second lieutenant, and in this capac- 
ity makes a record for himself. The story is 
one every lad will enjoy. 

* 
* * 

John Kendrick Bangs has written an amus- 
ing book which he has called “« A House-Boat 
on the Styx’ (Harper & Bros., New York). 
The humor of the work lies in the fact that 
the characters delineated are of every era 
in history, from Adam and Noah to P. T. 
Barnum and Artemus Ward. The janitor of 
the house-boat is Charon, the ferryman of 
the River Styx. Mr. Bangs advances a novel 
theory for the existence of snakes, past and 
present — an argument which may also 
strengthen the popular belief in the connec- 
tion between men and monkeys. Mr. Bangs 
puts forth his theory through the utterances 
of Dr. Johnson, who appears to be a very im- 
portant character in the book. The Doctor 
says : 


‘‘The serpent was the tail. 
snakes to-day. 
tails?” 

‘* They do look it,” said Darwin, thoughtfully. 

‘* Why, it’s clear as day,” said Johnson. ‘* As 
punishment for swinging by their tails in the 
forbidden tree, Adam and Eve lost their tails, and 
the tail itself was compelled to work for a living 
and to do its own walking.” 

‘* And the snakes of the present day ?”’ queried 
Thackeray. 

‘*T believe to be the missing tails of men,” 
said Johnson. ‘*‘ Somewhere in the world is a 
tail for every man and woman and child: Where 
one's tail is, no one can say, but that it exists 
simultaneously with its owner, I believe.” 


Look at most 
What are they but unattached 


The book is illustrated appropriately and 
well. - 3 
















TO OUR READERS. 


Ir you have not yet sent renewal for 
your subscription to THE PETERSON 
MAGAZINE for 1896, do so at once. 
This is an American magazine for 
American people, at the people’s price. 
It is not a picture magazine, nor is it 
filled with trashy reading. It is in- 
tended that THE PETERSON MAGAZINE 
shall be a journal of the best literature 
adequately illustrated. Mere names 
are not considered in making up 
the contents; unless the contributions 
themselves are worthy, they can find 
no place in our pages. 


THE PETERSON MAGAZINE points to 
its list of contributions on American 
subjects with no inconsiderable degree 
of pride. In addition to “The New 
Life of Washington,” now about com- 
pleted, there is being published now, or 
will be in early numbers : 

Articles on American painters, with 
choice examples of their work. 

“ American Frontier Heroes,” a series 
of sketches of the lives of those who 
helped civilize our Western territory. 

“ Heroes of the American Navy ” (to 
begin in February), a series of articles 
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on those who have made themselves a 
power in our naval warfare, from the 
earliest days of the Union down to the 


present time. 


American Women Clubs, of which 
the February number will contain a 
fine contribution on the Sorosis of 
Cleveland, O. 

American Universities (the first arti- 
cle in this series, to appear in February, 
the Chicago University being the sub- 
ject of the article). 

“ America’s Work for Armenia,” be- 
ing a faithful account of what the new 
movement for the aid of that country 
will consist of. (To appear in Feb- 
ruary.) 

“Slum Work in American Cities,” 
will be a thorough exposition upon the 
work now being done in reclaiming the 
worst portions of the great cities of 
this continent. 

What other magazine can produce 
an array of contributions on subjects 
of more importance to the citizens of 
this country ? 

No American citizen can afford to 
be without THE PETERSON MAGAZINE. 
It is one dollar per year and ten cents 
a single copy. 





RECALLED STORMY TIMES, 


“Well, that looks natural,” said the 
old soldier, looking at a can of con- 
densed milk on the breakfast-table in 
place of ordinary miik that failed on 
account of the storm. “It’s the Gail 
Borden Eagle Brand we used during 
the war.” 





SEND YOUR RENEWAL NOW 
FOR 1896. 


Remit directly to us or through your newsdealer. 





THE PETERSON COMPANY, NEW YORK. 
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